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We state only that it is the fact now. We 
BULWER’S ‘MY NOVEL: wish also to show why literature does and 


A Review. 


Many consider it evidence of sound judg- 
ment and good taste to decry the pretensions 
of the novel as a work of literature—com- 
prehending all works of fiction under the 
sweeping condemnation of light reading; 
they assert that their places should be filled 
by the scientific treatise or the dignified es- 
say. Nothingless than these, they exclaim, 
should satisfy the literary wants of the think- 
ing thousands of the nineteenth century. 
Forgetting that the province of literature is 
to delight as well as to instruct, they dis- 
card all novels on account of the vicious ten- 
dencies of many that have been written, and 
not for any reason applying to the nature of 
the novel in general. 

A work of fiction illustrating, by descrip- 
tions of men and things, the acts, scenes and 
passions of the world as it is, is evidence of 
active intelligence, and is the product of an 
expanded civilization. Its object being to 
portray nature, it is.subject to all the modifi- 
cations which the tendencies of the age im- 
pose. Its author, if his genius be commen- 
surate with his undertaking, will embody the 
leading ideas of the times he describes, and 
personate them in living beings who shall 
not only show forth human nature in its uni- 
versal aspect, but particularly as developed 
under the circumstances of the era of his 
story. Whatever department of letters or 
art most completely embodies the spirit of 
the age, will attract the most general atten- 
tion and produce the most permanent im- 
pression. 

The novel is the characteristic literary ef- 


fort of the present age. It is more. It is. 


its creature and its impression. 

We do not assert that the novel ought to 
be the highest effort of literature. We only 
We do not argue that this will always be so. 
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must take this form of expression, and how 
its friend, if he be a sound thinker, may so 
use the present state of things as to benefit 
his times and extend the influence of letters. 

The grand characteristic of this age is 
equality of thought and condition. The no- 
vel describes the passions which have ever 
agitated the mind of man, which can be 
comprehended by every class and which op- 
erate on every condition of our race. Not 
content with generalities, it comes nearer, 
and portrays every feeling and action which 
characterise and individualise the times. It 
becomes a most important part of our litera- 
ture by operating on so large a mass of public 
intelligence. Its foundations being so exten- 
sive, a higher and more durable edifice of 
thought can thereon be reared. 

The novel is more characteristic of the 
times than the Drama. At a former day, 
when Shakspeare was on the stage, perform- 
ing his own plays before his nation’s queen, 
the drama was the great literary effort of the 
age. Now no author of genius will rest his 
reputation on dramatic performances alone. 
Scenic representations are not now conduct- 
ed by performers of talent and standing, but 
constitute the employment for vagrant stock 
actors who pander to the worst tastes of the 
community. Hence the elevated and lite- 
rary have ceased to frequent the theatre for 
intellectual amusement, and would therefore 
be unable to appreciate the merits of an 
American Garrick were the present age to 
produce one. The literary drama which is 
written to be read and not to be acted, only 
now entertains the man of taste. Having 
furnished material for the thought and em- 
ployment for the pen of Shakspeare, Dryden 
and Byron, it will always command a high 
position among works of genius; but being 
now regarded as a species of poem, it will be 


judged by its rules and will therefore share 
say that the present age tends to make it so. its fate. 


While few attend the theatre, or 


jare pleased with the touching scenes of the 
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Lady of Lyons, the novel is read by thou- 
sands in country seats and cottages, in lofty 
attics and in spacious halls. 

That poetry which has for its theme the 
noble deeds of the past, will not flourish in 
this utilitarian age. The dignified epic and 
the imposing didactic have had their day. 
This fast age can only take time while weary 
to gather strength for an active future, by 
the excitement of the glowing lyric—or may 
occupy the restless mind for a moment by 
humming the easy ballad. 

The historian will find all his ground pre- 
occupied ; or if he should find some spot un- 
reclaimed by preceding industry, he will, 
while slowly toiling there, be left far behind 
by the restless spirit of the present. His 
labours may arrest the attention of those of 
learning and leisure, but will cease to inter- 
est further. Events pass by so rapidly now 
that we have not time to comment on them. 
The historian at the conclusion of the annals 
of the past, fears to speak of the future, lest 
the fact may outstrip the sanguine anticipa- 


tion, and reality exceed the most glowing 
hope. 


History, the Drama, Poetry in most of its 


forms, do not succeed now. The standard 
works of this character may continue to hold 
their high position ; but further examples of 
them will cease to be produced, save by those 
great minds who are willing to wait for fame 
till a succeeding generation may award it. 
The age has new tastes ¢s its employments 
are new. Society is now ungergoing revo- 
lutions everywhere. Commerce and trade 
are progressing by new lawsof action. Gov- 
ernments having the sanction of time and 
experience are stepping into the future with 
a stumbling and uncertain tread, and those 
apparently most popular are about to enter 
upon new principles and untried experi- 
ments. These things cannot always be so. 
The sober thoughts of our forefathers laid 
the foundations for the rapid developments 
around us. Ere long when these are con- 
summated, the necessity will occur that 
thought shall again supersede action. Ex- 
perience assures us that ages of deep think- 
ers and great action are successive. The 
age which produces the one is unfit to rear 
and develop the other. Hence great authors 
come in swarms, if we may be allowed the 








expression. Shallow critics and shallower 
politicians lament the utilitarianism of the 
age. Another class more unwise than they, 
glory in its advance and hope that it will in- 
crease in rapidity till it absorb all else. The 
true conservators know that the circum- 
stances which bring this state of things about, 
will cease of necessity, and will prepare the 
foundations for future ages of progress based 
upon another age of thought. Some future 
historian standing on some lofty eminence of 
genius and originality, with the errors and 
the success of the present before him, may 
lay down principles upon which a future 
generation of more active utilitarians than 
we, may carry the race to a higher point of 
progress. When the hurly burly of our filli- 
busterism is quiet, and when action being 
exhausted, there will be more necessity for 
thought. Some greater than Shakspeare 
may yet arise, who, not content with exhibi- 
ting the man of one age, the creature of one 
development, shall extend his picture to 
comprehend the whole family from Adam 
down—shall draw with graphic truth all the 
common points of character—shall portray 
with dramatic power the feelings and pas- 
sions of the past and present, and shall pre- 
dict with lyric chorus the glories of a grander 
future. Such literary merit as this, how- 
ever, the present age will never develop, or, 
if developed, will, never appreciate, The 
flower, if it bloom on some Southern slope 
or under the sun of noon, will be chilled by 
the evening blast or nipped by the frost of 
night. The style of writing most suitable to 
the feelings of the present age, is that which 
will tell most effectively on the greatest num- 
ber. The literature of the day should be of 
a every-day practical character. It must 
amuse. Itshouldnotastound. The thought 
should not soar, but should remain on earth. 
Scientific truth even should not be declared 
in algebraical formula. If its discoverer 
should thus announce it, his fame will be 
pilfered by the second-hand scribbler, who 
will adulterate his high proof, with water 
from the common fountain. Hence it is that 
the works of Bacon and Locke are only read 
by him whom the world calls the learned 
fool, while the Yankee abridgment—thoughts 
too large for an age compressed into one 
small duodecimo—is found in every circu- 
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Jating library. The great world sees nothing 
of and cares nothing about the papers of the 
Philosophical Society, while all are ready to 
commend the ‘Society for the diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge.” Literary genius now of 
necessity declines to waste itself on works 
which the age will discard. It therefore has 
changed its form. The ponderous folio is 
discarded for the paper-backed volume. The 
light magazine, the newspaper and the re- 
view occupy the genius of the present. 

The novel of the day exhibits its charac- 
teristics; yet is not therefore the novel of a 
prior date. Amadis de Gaul and Don Quix- 
ote were both works of fiction; yet the latter 
was written to destroy the former. Its aim 
was accomplished ; not so much by the book 
itself, but by the spirit which it excited. 

It is said that by the ballads of a people 
you may learn their feelings. A newspaper 
found in the ruins of Herculaneum would 
enable us to know the Romans better than 
the decades of Livy or the satires of Juve- 
nal. By the novel of the day you can dis- 
cover its thoughts, aims and feelings, better 
than by learned descriptions and lengthy dis- 
quisitions. 

Conservative thinkers should not endea- 


to keep sufficiently far from this all-engross- 
ing topic. Our novels now are not only 
yielding to this prevailing bent, but we see 
that the same tendency is at the North mor- 
bidly invading the pulpit and threatening to 
throw religion overboard to have the whole 
field for noisy political declamation. On this 
point, the writer of taste and judgment will 
easily know how far to adapt himself to this 
spirit, so as to interest and instruct, without 
merging all the efforts of his genius in the 
gulf of political corruption. 

The novel of the present age differs from 





that of the preceding more particularly in its 
plot. To illustrate this, compare the Vicar 
‘of Wakefield with one of the involved works 
‘of Dumasor Eugene Sue. Formerly, the wri- 
ter’s aim was to draw an ideal scene—people 
it with characters most suitable to his pur- 
pose—imagine a chain of events which would 
develop his hero; and having carried out the 
conception of his work, and illustrated his 
moral, he would terminate it either favorably 
or unfavorably as best suited the preceding 
events of his story. In ordinary works of 
this kind, the experienced novel-monger can 
see afar off the coming catastrophe, and can 
predict with unerring certainty the fate of 





vour to deny it a place in the literature of | the principal personages of the action. In 


the times. They should, on the contrary, 
endeavour to elevate its standard. If we do 
not read the standard novels of the day, the 
age will go on and leave us behind. 

Let us now see what the novel of the pre- 
sent day must do tosuit its tastes and to meet 
its requirements; and to this extent how must 
it differ from its predecessors. 

In the first place, it must exhibit charac- 
ters in all the phases in which the times pre- 
sent them. To have all its heroes in good 
society, all gentlemen and ladies of rank and 
fashion, would be as if Homer had only laid 
his scenes on the top of Olympus, and had 
spoken only of Jove, Saturn and Venus—not 
deigning to depict the wisdom of Nestor and 
the wrath of Achilles. To have all the char- 
acters in low life, would be as if Milton had 
omitted the councils of heaven and the scenes 
of earth, and had made all his dramatis per- 
sone inhabitants of Pandemonium. 

The beau ideal novel should also be tinged 
with a political caste. The tendency to po- 
litics is so strong now, that its aim should be 


‘times when the history of any man might 
have been written out before his birth on 
knowing bis circumstances, talents, acquire- 
ments and associations, by the unerring ope- 
rations of sacial laws, these plots were 
true to nature, and should not have been de- 
parted from, even by the most erratic genius. 
Else he would have violated the laws of the 
development of his events and his charac- 
ters. But now, when under the more incon- 
stant laws of a more rapid civilization, a man 
‘may be born a nobleman and die a beggar, 
or be raised a peasant and fill a throne, when 
his birth may be in Europe, his fortune made 
in Australia, lost in New York, and his latter 
days spent in the effort to recuperate in the 
West Indies; the author’s plot shou'd 
more complex and his catastrophe more >": 
ling. Not that he should neglect alle « 
and like the French school of novels, pie- 
sent his readers with nothing but a plot of 
infinite complexity. He should after having 
exhibited well-drawn, life-like characters, 





and all the other paraphernalia of good novel 
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writing, weave around all a chain of 
events suitable to the times. He will not be 
a writer of fiction if truth work out more 
improbable results than his hobbling tale. 
Scott’s history of Napoleon, considered as a 
novel, is more improbable that the Scottish 
Chiefs. Novelists, in comparatively recent 
days, have had their gypsies, their witches, 
and their haunted castles. They were then 
necessary to excite and retain interest. They 
are not so now. Follow the natural, and at 
the same time astounding revelations of eve- 
ry-day life, and interest will never flag. To 
do this, genius must mount on a stronger 
pinion. The imagination of the novelist of 
this day, to depict the scenes of life, must be 
more vivid than that of his, who conjured up 


“ Gorgons, Hydras and Chimeras dire.” 


Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s late novel is 
a work which verifies all we have said about 
the formation, end and characteristics of a 
novel of the present day. It is appropriately 
styled by him, “par excellence,” ‘ My 
Novel.” In the whole series of his works 
he has not finished a more entertaining, in- 
structive and intellectual book. This being 
its character as a creature of the age, we 
come now to investigate its claims as a work 
of art, with respect to the effect on the mind 
and the expression of ideal beauty. In this 
connection we deem it not out of place to 
premise a few remarks on the Novel in this 
peculiar view, considering how far the laws 
of the others departments of art are applica- 
ble to it, and wherein it differs from and dis- 
regards them. 

The object of art, under all its different 
modifications, is the expression of beauty. 
This office is peculiar to itself, and different 
from every other department of human en- 
ergy. Science claims for its object the in- 
vestigation of truth—religion the still higher 
office of laying down the precepts of virtue. 
Thus the true, the beautiful and the good are 
the correlative products of that ‘universal 
triad, science, art and religion, under their 
appropriate forms of knowing, expressing 
and acting. 

For a novel to be a permanent work, living 
beyond the age which created it, it must be 
based on the immutable principles which arise 
out of the nature of art itself. For the ob- 





ject of art to be possible, there must be in 
the human mind a feeling responsive to it. 
Whatever be the department of the artist, 
his true mission is to awaken that universal 
sentiment of the human soul which has been 
designated as ‘the feeling of the beautiful.” 
For a work to, be capable of producing this 
feeling, it must be a harmonious whole so as 
to be comprehended by the mind in its unity, 
and thus produce one impression. This 
unity is by no means hostile to that other 
equally essential element, variety. The one 
is the soul; the other the body of the work. 
To the mind acquainted with the true dis- 
tinction between the imagination and the 
fancy, this grouping of the elements of a 
work into two, unity and variety, assumes a 
new coherency. It sees how fancy, that 
sportive faculty, fluttering over the domains 
of nature, collects some sweets from every 
flower, and imagination, that creative power, 
fuses them into one harmonious conception. 
The application of these remarks to all the 
departments of art, will by examination ap- 
pear evident. Thus a painting is faulty in 
the highest degree if all its parts do not pro- 
duce one impression. Thus the highest at- 
tempts of Raphael, the greatest master in his 
art, were marred in their effect by their com- 
plexity, whilst his more simple pieces, by the 
blending of the variety of their parts into 
the unity of the whole, are considered his 
most perfect works. So also in music, if the 
parts do not harmonize and blend into a 
‘‘concord of sweet sounds,” the effect is 
unpleasant. But this principle, which is 
rigidly applied to the drama, has been thought 
by some less essential to the novel. This 
we hold to be an error. We admit that the 
drama intended for the stage must have its 
unity more palpable, the progress of its ac- 
tion more continuous, else it would not be 
appreciated by the spectators who, if they 
once lose the unity, have no opportunity to 
recall it, but must take the following scenes 
and acts as so many detached parts, with no 
connection. But novels, epics, and those 
poems which, though written in dramatic 
form, are not intended for the stage—such 
as Faust, Manfred and Festus—do not re- 
quire that their unity should be so palpable ; 
for the reader in his closet may look back if 
he loses the thread, and can note more par- 
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ticularly the minute incidents and trace their trophe, and follows what may be called the 
effects in the final catastrophe. But tothem wind-up of the main interest, by one or more 
a complete unity is as essential as it is to epilogical chapters in which we are told how 
the recular play. This opinion our author Sir Thomas settled at his country seat, how 
himself expressed in an article publish- Miss Lucy died an old maid, and how the 
ed in the Monthly Chronicle in 1838, styled miser Grub was found dead on his money 
« Artin Fiction.” He says: ‘On closing chest; disposing in a few sentences of the 
the work, we ought to feel that we haveread lives and deaths of all to whom we have 
a whole—that there is a harmonious unity in| been presented—a custom that we think 
all its parts—that its close, whether it be might not give place to less hacknied inven- 
pleasing or painful, is that which is essen-_ tions.” Into such conclusion, which we see 
tially appropriate to all that has gone before; in the preceding initial chapter, the author 
and not only the mere isolated “thoughts in disapproves of, he was driven by the inartis- 
the work, but the unity of the work itself tic complexity of his plot. It was a choice 
ought to leave its single and deep impres- between evils, whether he should close at 
sion on the mind. The book itself should Egerton’s death, and leave an unpleasant 
be a thought.” feeling of incompleteness on the reader’s 

We are unable to make the work before! mind, or dispose of it in this way which he 
us square with the above description, given himself condemns. I think Pisistratus’ dra- 
by its author of a complete work of art. ‘matic ending preferable, for every reader 
The want of unity in ‘“ My Novel” materi-| knows when he gets to the final chapter, that 
ally mars the symmetry of the work. We it is only intended to marry off the young 
look in vain for that central conception from | folks and kill out the old. His pursuing 
which all the minutiz should emanate as hate Leslie after his defeat, is like insulting the 


source, to which they should tend as their slain or dog-ing a hare after he has been 


result, and from which they should obtain| 


all their vitality. Itis this conception that 
should give interest to the narrative, and ae 
idness to the characters and objects, and shed | 
a charm over the incidents and scenes. The’ 


work before us is one of those coin picasa 


modern plots, evincing not much originality, 
and but little comprehensiveness of concep- 
tion; and so intent is the author upon dis- 
playing a multifarious variety of character, 
that he forces his incidents in upon each 
other in such rapid succession and with so 
little regard to coherency, that the plot be- 
comes wound up into such inextricable mesh- 
es, that after his avowed design is completed 
in the defeat of Leslie, the discovery of 
Leonard’s true parentage, and Egerton’s 
death, he has to wind up the whole work 
like the settlement of a decedent’s estate, by 
a rendition of the administrator’s accounts. 
Such inartistic conclusion, our author, in his 
“ Art in Fiction,’”’ which we have before al- 
luded to, condemns in Sir Walter Scott, as 
follows: ‘‘ Usually, the author is so far aware 
of the inartist-like effect of a final grouping 
of all the characters before the fall of the 
curtain, that he brings but few of the agents 
he has employed to be present at the catas- 





trapped. 

It is painful in this connection to contrast 
the work before us with “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ which he so beautifully describes in 
its effect on Leslie. ‘ The work surprised 
him by the pleasure it gave. Its charm lay 
in the writer’s calm enjoyment of the beau- 
tiful. It seemed like some happy soul sun- 
ning itself in the light of its own thoughts. 
Its power was so tranquil and even, that it 
was only acritic who could perceive how 
much force and vigor was necessary to sus- 
tain the wing that floated aloft with so im- 
perceptible an effort. There was no one fac- 
ulty predominating tyrannically over the 
others; all seemed proportioned in the feli- 
citous symmetry of a nature, rounded, inte- 
gral, and complete. And when the work 
was closed it left behind it a tender warmth, 
that played around the heart of the reader 
and vivified feelings that seemed unknown 
before.” In this book we see “a symmetry 
of nature rounded, integral, and complete,”’ 
a perfect unity, all the scenes growing natu- 
rally out of each other, and the characters 
developing themselves in perfect consistency 
with themselves. We will say of the intro- 
duction of “The Vicar of Wakefield’’ in 
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‘My Novel,’”’ as Novalis says of Goethe’s 
introduction of Shakspeare in his Wilhelm 


it is for this purpose that the novel should be 


| Gevited into books. 
Meister, ‘its effect is almost tragical.’”’” We} 


The author has in this, as in many other 


are sorry that Bulwer has in his complexity | points, imitated Fielding; and in his pecu- 


‘followed the French school of novelists, be- 
fore alluded to, who, distrustful of their abil-! 
ity to delineate character, describe scenes, 


and more than all, infuse a sentiment, (which 
breathes asweet enchantment over the whole 
work,) introduce complexity of plot for the 
purpose of pandering to a vicious taste, that 
reads to satisfy an excited curiosity. Thus 
has the press of the age become deluged 
with ephemeral productions which are a 
shame to literature, written by persons who 
are only capable of getting up a monstrous 


‘and improbable tale of crime, vitiating not 


only the tastes but also the morals of youth. 
This fault was somewhat pardonable in Bul- 
wer’s youthful works, but we had hoped that 
in his old age, he would have added one to 
the list of exemplifications of the truth, that 
complexity and incongruity of plot are not 
essential elements of a good novel. 

There is, however, one redeeming char- 
istic in the conduct of this Novel, which 
greatly aids us in keeping our minds on the 
story, and whatever of conception there is 
in the work before us as we proceed. We 
allude to its divisions into books ; which the 
author commends in his “ Art in Fiction,” 
as follows: ‘‘ Most of our greatest novelists 
have had recourse to the sub-partition of 
their work into books; and if the student 
will use this mode of division, not from ca- 
pricious or arbitrary pleasure, but with the 
same purposes of art for which in the drama 
recourse is had to the division into acts, he 
will find it of the greatest service. Properly 
speaking, each book should be complete in 
itself, working out the exact and whole pur- 
pose that the author meditates in that por- 
tion of his work.’’ We are pleased to see 
this old custom reinstated, for it has in it 
much of reason, and is not a mere arbitrary 
trick of author-craft, like the division into 
volumes; it is founded on the nature of the 
novel, as the acts of the drama are on its 
nature. The latter serve another purpose 
than an accommodation of the work to the 
stage; they are grand divisions which mark 
the progress of the action and exhibit the 
different phases of the unit conception; and 








liar department, he could not have selected a 
greater master. The work under considera- 
tion belongs to that class which is described 
by the author in a sentence, nearly succeed- 
ing the above quotation, as intended to dis- 
play the “ Varieties of Life,’”’ and to the 
same class belongs Tom Jones. By compar- 
ing the divisions in these two works, and 
observing the embarrassment that the com- 
plexity of plot has thrown upon the first, 
some new light may be shed on the subject 
above discussed, as to its want of unity. 

In the flight of Tom Jones from Allwor- 
thy’s and Sophia Western from her father’s 
house, each stage of their journey is taken as 
a book; and whilst the progress of the action 
is kept continually before us, we have, in 
those hotel scenes and their adventures on 
the road, the finest insight into the “ Varie- 
ties of Life,”’ in that time and country. But 
in ‘*My Novel,” these books are deficient 
in that unity which, in the passage quoted 
above, the author has assigned tothem. To 
this charge, the VI and VII books constitute 
an illustrious exception, exemplifying how 
much unity and congruity add even toa por- 
tion of the work. The books alluded to 
comprise that portion of the narrative from 
the flight of Leonard from Dick Avenel’s 
house to L’Estrange’s departure from Eng- 
land, and should have been divided differ- 
ently or not at all. It shows in antagonism 
the rugged ascent of honest genius and the 
smooth ascent of knavish cunning, up to the 
same elevation of prosperity. 

The division should have been such as to 
aid the antithesis. The whole is good, but 
the first is most elaborated; and we hazard 
the opinion, that to the true taste, it will be 
considered the finest portion of the work. 
In this we see the fierce struggle of genius 
with poverty, unaided and unbefriended save 
by its guardian angel Helen, who seeks to 
direct it aright, and its alluring demon Bur- 
ley, who seeks to decoy by temptation and 
drive by despair into the same Erebus into 
which he fell. Here we see the noble indi- 
vidual fighting against the corrupted social ; 
the soul fighting against the world; the 
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struggle is terrible and the victory grand. 
The conduct of this inner plot is equal to its 
conception ; it is “rounded, integral, and 
cemplete ;” its catastrophe, which is the 
finest dramatic stroke in the book, concludes 
with Leonard’s thanksgiving for his deliver- 
ance, which we shall not apologise for quo- 
ting: ‘*O thou All-erring and All-merciful, 
how it comforts me now to think that though 
my dreams of knowledge have sometimes 
obscured the Heavens, I never doubted that 
thou wert there as luminous and everlasting, 
though behind the cloud.’’ In this plot, the 
progress of the action being unembarrassed, 
the mind is kept undistracted, and thus keeps 
pace with it, until having descended with 
Leonard into the darkest abyss of misery, 
the sun bursts suddenly from behind the 
cloud and dazzles us with its brilliancy. 

To these different books, our author has, in 
further imitation of his great master prefixed, 
initial chapters with which we were on the 
whole pleased. They serve to break the in- 
tense and almost painful interest with which 
novels of such intricacy always burden the 
mind, and give us time to collect our thoughts 
which have been flurried by the excitement 
of the narrative. Like the interludes at 
the theatre, they divert the mind for a 
while from the play only that it may return 
to the next act with invigorated energy and 
keener interest. Some of these chapters 
contain maxims of philosophical criticism, to 
which, if the author had adhered closer, he 
would have produced a more unexceptiona- 
ble work. In comparison with Fielding, in 
the construction of his story, our author will 
be found his inferior; in delineation we 
think he compares more favourably. In- 
deed, in this department, we see a very de- 
cided imitation—the characters in this work 
are an adaptation of Fielding’s principal 


short-horns, and his parks have become 
‘fields waving with the fruits of agricul- 
ture.’”’” Square by the same influence is met- 
amorphosed into Dr. Riccabocca, a foreigner ; 
Machiavel on Politics, usurps the place of 
Plato on Virtue, whose ideas on the fitness 
of things accord too little with the utilitarian- 
ism of this age of progress. Randal Leslie 
is Blifil with like modifications ; and thanks 
to Sir Edward Bulwer’s taste, and to English 
morality, Leonard the Poet takes the place 
of Jones the dissipated foundling, and there 
is here no Lady Bellaston. Most of these 
characters are admirably sustained. With 
what we will subjoin to this department in 
the sequel, we pass on to what we consider 
our author’s forte; in which he is not only 
eminent but unsurpassed. We allude to his 
descriptive powers, which are of an entirely 
different order from Scott’s, whose pictu- 
resqueness both in Poetry and Prose stands 
alone in English Literature. Of this power 
of Scott’s, we could give many examples, 
but Bulwer, by a power indescribable but 
sensible to the mind, breathing an enchant- 
ment over a whole scene, but unrecognizable 
in any one passage, stirs up the deep waters 
of the soul and enlists its feelings in a man- 
ner really dramatic. Such is Burley’s death 
scene, in which step by step we measure his 
march towards the other world. Such, too, 
is Nora’s return to her father’s house; when 
the ill-omened croaking of those venerable 
ravens announce her arrival under that same 
old pollard oak, which had once sheltered 
her infantile sports from the scorching sun 
and now veils her death bed from the modest 
moon. 

In our introduction we alluded to the pre- 
sent proclivity of thought to run in a political 
channel; and that a novel must be political 
in its caste to suit this feeling of the age. 





characters to the present state of civilization 
and English society. The spirit of the age 
having infused itself into the parson of the 
establishment, has changed Adams into Dale, 


While this remark is true in England, it ap- 
plies with greater force to American readers. 
‘Although the foundations of England’s po- 
litical institutions were laid far back in feudal 


the voluminous theological labours of the one|times, yet the ‘cui bono’ inquiry of the 
into the pertinent sermon on social ethics of utilitarian has commenced to disturb them. 
the other. Squire Hazeldean is Western of) All classes of society are aware that some 
the 19th century ,refined by the advancement governmental and even social change is about 
of civilization; an impetus given to hisindus- to occur. Our author himself, in his Eng- 
try by the improvement of commerce, has land and the English, vol. 2d, says “ viewing 


turned his attention from raising foxes to the temper of the age, the discontent of the 
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multitude, the example of foreign States, the 
progress of an unthinking liberalism, the ha- 
tred against ostensible power; unless some 
great and dexterous statesmen arise or un- 
less some false notions are removed, some 
true principles explained, do you not per- 
ceive slowly sweeping over the troubled mir- 
ror of the Time, the giant snadow of the co- 
ming republic.” If this be the feeling of 
educated men there—what must it be in 
America, where our generation has been 
reared up under the hot-bed influence of 
democratic institutions. The political tinge 
given by our author to his work now under 
our review, makes it therefore peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to us. 

In the first place, he draws Audley Eger- 
ton the master spirit of his work (if he has 
indeed any hero) as a statesman of the high- 
est order—who represents not a faction, but 
the nation. His character is not drawn all 
at one time or in one way, but we are made 
to see and appreciate it by side views, no 
less than directly. While elevated, he is 
yet human—though patriotic and national, he 
has still his views for his own interests. 
Our author shows here his great care in fol- 
lowing nature, by never overdrawing a noble 
character. We must complain of him, how- 
ever, that in his second volume he has re- 
duced the standard we formed of Audley’s 
character in the first volume, by the com- 
plexity of the incidents which develop his 
marriage, his dependence on and connection 
with Baron Levy, and the denouement which 
makes him out the father of Leonard. Had 
he not involved him in this labyrinth, the 
model statesman, the ‘‘justum et tenacem 
propositi virum’’ would have stood out in 
bolder relief from his pages. So elevated a 
character would not only have permanently 
adorned his work, but would have better 
suited an age, whose chief honour is, that it 
witnessed the deaths of Calhoun and Clay 
after the grandest efforts of their genius. 

Our author’s next dash at the political spi- 
rit is his admirable portraiture of Sprott the 
tinker, who peddles jacobin tracts with luci- 
fer matches. This is a fine hit at the prosti- 
tution of the press at the present day. The 
writer of this lately received from a North- 
ern press, an agrarian paper—one portion of 





tion of land monopoly,” and a substitution of 
a general system of parcelling out freeholds 
to everybody; and the rest of which is filled 
with advertisements of the whole catalogue 
of Yankee notions. Our author’s opinions of 
the tendencies and effects of the press and 
the anonymous system are given by him with 
great force in his ‘‘ View of the Intellectual 
Spirit of the Times.” 

Dick Avenel is a character which has been 
introduced and sustained with great ability. 
He is the representative of the modern suc- 
cessful adventurer after fortune and fame. 
It is a delicate stroke of satire that Bulwer 
makes him acquire his fortune and his habits 
in America. But in complete conformity 
with the character he sustains, his property 
after he has acquired it, fills him with new 
feelings, all at war with his principles. How- 
ever loudly he inveighs against the institu- 


itions of England, her aristocracy and her 


corruption, very naturally does our novus 
homo in private vow to himself that none but 
a descendant of the proud ancestry of old 
England, shall be Mrs. Avenel, and in his 
visions by day and his dreams by night, the 
future dignity of knighthood is pictured be- 
fore him as the El Dorado of his hopes. 
While we have no king nor lords, we have 
many such gentlemen commoners as Dick, 
who abusing the shadow yet worship the sub- 
stance, and who though declaiming against 
the expensive administration of government 
when out of office, only wish to employ this 
as a means to get in themselves. and then 
have their own cry turned against them by a 
hungrier crowd of curs without, who anx- 
iously expect their share of the spoils. So- 
cially even, we have his example among us. 
While many publicly profess with apparent 
warmth, the principles of universal equality, 
in private they have all the cold exclusive- 
ness of hereditary rank, without its high- 
bred polish. Mr. Bulwer has elaborated the 
character of the monied capitalist, the arti- 
san of his own fortunes in his influence over 
others. He regards the large popular sym- 
pathy with this class as a peculiar character- 
istic of the English people, to which he at- 
tributes many of the defects of the present 
operation of their constitution and govern- 
;ment. To appreciate his careful analysis 





which advocates what is termed a « disrup- | and correct delineation of this feeling in the 
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character before us, let us consider some 
passages in his “‘ Views of the Political State’ 
inscribed to the English people. ‘ This in- 
fluence throughout the previous sections of 
this work, I have traced and proved to be the 
dominating influence of England colouring 
our national church, pervading every grade 
of our social system, ruling our education 
and our religion and operating on our litera- 
ture, our philosophy, our sciences, our arts.’’ 
Again, ‘‘the power of the aristocracy is not 
in a tapestried chamber, or a crimson wool- 
sack, or in ribands or stars, in coronets or 
titles. Its power, my friends, is in your- 
selves:’’ in the aristocratic spirit and sym- 
pathy “ which pervades you all.’”’ While we 
regard our author as pushing some of his 
conclusions, derived from these views almost 
to extreme consequences, yet his remarks 
are every day becoming more practically true 
here, as well asin England. While the spi- 
rit of the times is making the character of 
the Virginia squire, more a subject of history 
than a living reality : the town capitalist, the 
keen trader, the Dick Avenel often without 
his blunt frankness and openhearted feeling, 
is fast usurping his place. 

The description of the contested election 
for Lansmere borough, is the catastrophe of 
the story. This scene presents an interest 
apart from the plot, or the preceding circum- 
stances of the narrative. An intelligent 
reader, who had never before seen ‘‘ My 
Novel,” might take up the second volame 
and open itat the election scene, and although 
he knew nothing of Egerton, Avenel, Leslie 


or Fairfield, yet the exquisite portraiture of, 


the character of each man, and of his pecu- 
liar position and principles in his own open- 
ing speech, will hurry him on in spite of him- 
self with irresistible interest until the polls 
are closed, and he knows who are the mem- 
bers for Lansmere. But with a full know- 
ledge of the plot and the characters, this 
scene is thrilling. The man who would not 
be moved by the description of old John 
Avenel’s giving in his suffrage, has no heart 
for the finer sensibilities of our nature. 

It has been often remarked, with truth, 
that the age which produces a great author, 
is not the one to judge of his works. What, 
in considering the collected writings of great 


periods of time, when any particular one of: 
their works is contemplated. Now that the 
excitement created by the first appearance 
of this last work of Sir Edward Lytton Bul- 
wer, has subsided, now that it has been read 
by the boarding-school misses, and city dan- 
dies, and abandoned by them for something 
uew, it is time that the thinking men should 
take it from the rubbish under the table, 
where it now keeps unworthy company with 
the trash writers of the day, and having re- 
read and reconsidered it, assign it its right- 
ful place on the shelf, by the side of the 
works of Cervantes, Fielding and Scott. 


D. 
Powhatan, 16th March. 





ANTHEM FOR EASTER. 


“Who shall roll us away the Stone from the door of the 
Sepulchre?” 


I. 


O who shall roll away the Stone that closes 

‘I'he sad tomb’s door in darkness and disinay ? 

In vain we shade ats dust with mocking roses, 

No charm shall change its midnight ito day, 

‘Then Jet us cling to lite while yet, while yet we may ! 


II. 


How eft we bend our feet to death’s dark valley, 
By Hope’s bright hand and glowiug visions ied, 
Among tue bleeching bones life’s hosts to rally, 
And guther spoils where love and friendship fled; 
"Tis vain! ’tis vain! why seek the living ‘mid the dead? 


Ill. 


That fearful stone rolled down from sin’s dark mountain 
Hath closed the dvor on ali immertal dreams ; 

All stagnant now the wavelets o! the Jountain, 
All cheerless now the pale sun's shrouded beams, 
Along the sombre Eust no glorious morning streams. 


ly. 
‘That fearful stone hath checked our onward marching, 
And crushed the victors on the battle field ; 
Fallen the wreaths ot lite’s triumphal arching, 
bsroken the sword, and bruised the golden shield, 
And conquered by thine arm, U death, we yield, we 
yield! 
V. 


O faithless ones, in doubt and sorrow wending, 
Exchange those sighs tor loud, victorious strains, 

And o’er that prostrate Stone in gladuess bending, 
See where the Lord bath burst the tyrunt’s charms, 
Aud in the land of death Triumphant Monarch reigns. 


VI. 


Now opened wide, or golden hinges turning, 
The door of Life stands leading through the grave; 





authors, is true of ages, is also true of short 
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j Hope’s watch-fires through the glorious vista burning, 
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Illume, O death, thy river’s chilling wave, 
We dare thy flood, and in its waters lave. 


Vil. 


Now, march we on, in ardent ranks advancing, 
That mystic Stone no more obstructs the way ; 
With bright effulgence from our arwor glancing 
Through death’s wide Orient gates we hail the day, 
And follow where the Lord hath led, away, away! 


R. T. B. 





Reminiscences of a Traveller, 
No. 10. 
A Few Worps asovut VENIcr. 


Venice, like every other Italian city, pre- 
sents a violent contrast in its buildings—some 
so beautiful! some so ugly! Magnificent 
palaces, rearing their richly sculptured fronts 
by the side of the meanest hovels! 

Most of its streets are occupied by a ca- 
nal, and sufficiently wide ; others are well- 
paved, but excessively narrow—so narrow 
that once, being caught in a shower, and ha- 
ving to raise a large umbrella, we found it 
impossible to carry it, without touching its 
edges against the houses on both sides of the 
street we were in; and on another occasion, 
we observed two women shake hands with 
each other from the doors of opposite dwel- 
lings. These paved streets are also gloomy, 
for their want of width and the great height 
of the houses which border them, prevent 
their having the beams of the sun to warm 
and enliven them, unless when ’tis at its me- 
ridian. 

Splendid churches abound, each contain- 
ing fine paintings and statues. Above the 
fagade of St. Mark (which is built in imita- 
tion of a Turkish mosque) stand the famous 
bronze horses of Lysippus, concerning which, 
and the unique old church they decorate, 
enough has been often said elsewhere, so we 
will not enter into ‘‘ vain repetitions.” 

On the square of St. Mark rises the lofty’ 
tower (325 feet in height) whence Galileo 
made his astronomical observations; and on 
this square the merchants daily assemble to 
transact business: it is surrounded by ar- 
cades, under which are cafés and shops; 





some of the latter are very attractive, pre- 





senting to view a large quantity and variety 
of the most beautiful shell and bead work. 
Necklaces, bracelets, reticules, neckerchiefs, 
scarfs, caps and ornamental head dresses are 
manufactured with exquisite taste and won- 
derful ingenuity out of both shells and beads 
of various brilliant colours, The shells are 
small and whitish, in shape resembling snail 
shells, and are capable of the highest polish 
which is given to them by some process ; af- 
ter which, like mother of pearl, they reflect 
prismatic hues, and are especially beautiful 
by lamp or candle light. They are cast upon 
the neighbouring shores and upon the piazza 
of Saint Mark, in great profusion, by the 
waves of the Adriatic ocean; and concrete 
upon the sides of the canals and foundations 
of the houses so substantially as to render 
them at most indistructable. 

We were sadly disappointed in the ap- 
pearance of the gondolas—instead of being 
gay and fanciful and pleasing tothe eye as de- 
picted in songs and romances, they are som- 
bre-looking objects; as it were, Aearses in 
boats—for they are angular and oblong in 
form, covered with black cloth, decorated 
with black tassels and fringe, and have gen- 
erally such low ceilings that a tall person 
cannot sit erectinthem. The windows, like 
those of a coach, consist of a large square 
pane of glass placed on each side, and hoist- 
ed and lowered by straps of coach lace. 
The door is in front, and usually has a blind 
init. As to the gondoliers, there was no- 
thing novel in their appearance, if we except 
a red jacket now and then, but on several oc- 
casions we enjoyed their singing. 

In the ‘‘ Academy of the Fine Arts” we 
saw among the statuary some noble produc- 
tions of Canova, and the model of the superb 
tomb he designed for Titian, but which has 
been built and consecrated to his own mem- 
ory since his death. His heart is enclosed 
in a porphyry vase that stands in a room 
where the members of the Academy hold 
their meetings. Canova died at Venice in 
1822. 

In our rambles, we often found ourselves 
on the far-famed Rialto. It is a handsome 
bridge of a single expansive arch; above 
which are two ranges of shops (principally 
jewellers) running lengthwise through the 
centre, thus constituting three passage-ways 
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for crossers; and I never entered either 
without thinking of Shylock’s speech to 
Antonio: 


“ Signior Antonin, many a time and oft, 
In the Rialto you have rated me 
About my moneys and my usances :” &c., &c. 


And so it was when in the Ducal Palace we 
surveyed its splendid wonders, (columns of 
jaspar—gorgeously painted and gilded ceil- 
ings—magnificent staircase—mantels of mar- 
ble, richly sculptured—innumerable and in- 
valuable pictures and statues,) and trod the 
floor of its ancient Senate Chamber, wherein 
the faithless Jaffier betrayed the noble Pierre 
and his associates, the thrilling scenes in) 
Otway’s stirring tragedy were always before 
me. 

Our hotel stood in the vicinity of the Du- 
cal Palace, ana bore the imposing appellation 
of ‘* The grand hotel royal Danieli,’’ and the! 
accommodations and attendance were excel- | 
lent; but whenever we left it, our path tra- 
versed a bridge spanning a minor lagune or 
canal—high above which, we espied at a 
short distance, hanging almost in mid air, 
the gloomy link of connection between the 
Ducal Palace and the State prison—need I 
say it was the ‘‘Bridge of Sighs!’ Over it 
each unhappy wretch is conducted from the 
‘Hall of Judgment” to his place of doom— 
a dungeon in the prison’s vaults, or a solitary 
and uncomfortable cell beneath the leads of 
its roof! Poor Silvio Pellico! how long and 
dreary was his incarceration there! Yet was 
it exceedingly short in comparison with that 
to which those confined in the same dread 
precincts are but too often condemned—sel- 
dom are they brought forth, unless it be for 
execution or for burial. 

The usual mode of sepulture at Venice is 
peculiar :—after mass has been performed, the 
corpse in its flat-topped box (you cannot pro- 
perly call it a coffin) is put into a gondola 
and carried out to sea, and committed to the 
deep with solemn chaunting; weights are 
deposited in the box to make itsink. In the 
meanwhile, the funeral train remain on the 
shore ; and at a signal given by the gondo- 
liers, when about to lower the body into the 
water, the requiem commences, and the 
mournful rite upon the ocean proceeds—the 





the melancholy strain is resumed, and the 
procession slowly returns to the church 
whence it came, and where a few more pray- 
ers for the soul of the departed conclude the 
ceremony of its interment. By the afflu- 
ent, monuments are frequently erected in the 
churches to the memory of the friends they 
have lost. 

The great town clock of Venice deserves 
to be described: It tells the hours, not with 
the voice of a full-toned bell, or a merry 
chime, but through the instrumentality of 
two stout myrmidons, men of metal, who, with 
massive hammers, deal sturdy strokes upon 
the sides of the poor clock, and rapidly and 
loudly proclaim the time of day or night. 
And now, as the little gothic-shaped monitor 
on our inantel-piece is giving due notice of 
eleven, p. m., somewhat after the same fash- 
ion, that is by striking, it behooves me, as an 
observer of temperate habits, to cease scrib- 
bling and go to rest—wherefore, good night 
to my pen, which (Heaven permitting) shall 
be re-employed to-morrow on its present 
subject. 


‘« Past 6 o’clock and a cloudy morning’ — 
as the weary watchman sings out in winter 
when promulgating to his drowsy neighbours 
in their snug beds the advent of day—to him 
a joyous signal of release from labour—to 
the sluggard an unwelcome notice that it will 
soon be time to begin Ais. Being an early 
riser, as my present date indicates, truly too, 
I one day, while in Venice, resolved ‘on a 
promenade before breakfast, to the only gar- 
den the city contains, which is a public one 
and a magnificent work of Napoleon’s. It 
is entirely of made ground, and though not 
extensive, its pleasant shades are very at- 
tractive and refreshing after the closely built 
streets and canals where no vestige of ver- 
dure greets the vision, save now and then a 
moderate collection of shrubs and flowers. 
gracing a balcony or window. Assuredly 
the Venitians ought to feel grateful for it and 
probably they do—they at least make much 
of it, for it is frequently thronged to excess 
of a fine evening. However, at the matinal 
hour of my visit, there were but afew strollers, 
possibly, travellers like myself, in search of 





chaunting ceases—the rite is finished—then 


novelty as well as fresh air. I afterwards 
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learned that this garden was a favorite resort 
of Lord Byron, and that a day seldom 


elapsed in mild seasons without his spending’ 


a portion of it within its precincts, book-in- 


hand, seated, or lolling on the turf, and so, 


perfectly absorbed in meditation, or with the 
volume he perused, as to be apparently un- 
conscious of what was going on around 
him. 


™ As I retraced my steps homeward, that 


many a lofty staircase had been ascended, 
and even the interior of a steeple penetrated 
to its tip-top for the sake of a prospect. * * * 

One day we went in a gondola upon the 
grand canal, to the “‘chiesa di santa Maria 
della Salute’’—in English, the ‘‘ church of 
Saint Mary of Salvation.” The exterior of 
this superb edifice is adorned with numerous 
large statues ;—the interior with immense 
columns of highly polished Carara marble, 
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is"hotelward, I passed a shop of masks which ‘each column formed of one solid mass ;— 
was not open when I prev iously went by,/there are many altars and near the chief or 
but now the display of both curious, hideous | grand altar stood a gigantic bronze candela- 
and beautiful representations of the human | brum of elaborate workmanship and a Turkish 
face, induced me to enter, and for a few min-| standard from which was pendant some long 
utes it was quite entertaining to examine hair, said to be that of a Turkish ambassa- 
them; finally, I purchased one of each class. ‘dor. These articles commemorate the bra- 
to add to my little horde of foreign curiosi-| very of the Roman consul, Lucius Mummius, 
ties and mementos of places, and kept on| who sacked Corinth and was the hero who 
my way, seeking in vain at other shops for, brought from there to Rome the celebrated 
a tortoise shell comb of which I stood in need, | horses of bronze executed by Lysippus, and 
but no such article was to be found: there} now, as above stated, placed on the Basilica 
were plenty of horn and ivory combs, for|of S. Marco, over its principal entrance. 
they are manufactured in large quantities at | ‘Saint Mary of Salvation’ was built by 
Venice, but for the kind I wanted I wastold order of those ‘‘ most potent, grave and rev- 
I must send to Paris, whence, it seemed, the | erend signiors,’’ the Venitian Senate, in token 
Venitian ladies of haut ton, like the rest of of gratitude to the Holy Virgin, by whose 
the world, received their fashions. Whilst | intercession their city was delivered from a 
on the topic of dress, I must not forget to raging pestilence. The grand altar is set 






















































































mention a singular mode of it that struck us 
among the female bourgeoisie of Venice. 
These went about the streets without bon- 
nets, and wearing white muslin veils flounced 
and lace caps ornamented with artificial 
flowers and gay coloured satin ribbons, or 
having their hair dressed and decorated as if 
for a ball, while in every other respect they 
were most plainly clad; sometimes in a 
black stuff or calico gown, or dingy black 
silk, keeping company with a pair of coarse 
shoes and stockings, and an equally coarse 
shawl or kerchief. They brought to mind 
the incongruity of the fellowship of the pal- 
ace and the hovel, spoken of above. 

We found upon enquiry that provisions 
were remarkably cheap in Venice. The 
common people seemed particularly fond of 
baked pumpkin, and stalls were plenty where 
it was sold, as well as large quantities of 
baked apples and pears that were very tempt- 
ing to the appetite of the pedestrian, espe- 
cially when whetted by exercise, after a 


with precious stones, and over it are sculp- 
tured figures the size of life, allegorically 
representing the plague flying before the 
Virgin and angels surrounding her. There 
were some fine pictures by Titian, and other 
artists of less celebrity. Here, and in all 
the Italian churches, we observed near the 
images of various Saints, war and wooden 
legs, arms, hands and feet, of miniature di- 
mension, suspended against the wall, and 
once we remarked a pair of tiny crutches. 
These, our cicerone told us, were offerings 
from persons who were diseased in such 
limbs, or who fad been, and were relieved 
by the intercession of the Saint. 

Thus having imparted to my readers nearly 
all that I remember about Venice, the queen 
city of the Adriatic I again resign my well- 
worn pen until a future period. 


J. M. C. 
Richmond, April, 1854. 
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THE MILL QUESTION, 


Mr. Editor: 
the Messenger, ‘‘ L’’ replies to my article 
with such a vengeance, that I do not know 
better how to characterize it than as “ bulg- 
ing ad hominem cum pitchforko.”’ 

I can assure him that it was not my in- 





near as I can his hypothesis, and the conclu- 
sions he draws from it. 


1st, Air by night is more rare than by day, 


In the March number of and from this cause, 


2nd, Water rises higher. 
3rd, It makes a greater noise; and, 
4th, It has more momentum in a column 


of equal area. 


If this is not a fair statement of his posi- 


tention to make him appear ridiculous; but tion, I am unable, after a careful examina- 


there are some subjects so highly impregna-. 


ition of the subject ‘‘as presented,’’ to find 


ted with this quality. that to speak of them any conclusions. 


at all, is to appear to speak of them in a! 
risible mood. If, then, there is any thing of 
the kind in my article, it must be attributed | 
to the subject and not to the mode of treat- 
ing it. 

But before I go any further into this phi- 
losophic disputation, I must show my war- 
rant. This will be found in the quotation 
from “ L's’ first article, placed at the head 
of mine to prevent mistake. ‘ Error,” says) 
he, ‘“‘should, at all times, in every place, 
and by every body, be assailed.’’ This I con- 
cluded was sufficient warrant even for me; 
and to show ‘L” that I can claim the title. 
of philosopher, (lover of learning,) I here 
frankly confess the error of my last article 
pointed out by “J. L. C,” and receive the’ 
truth with pleasure. The only excuse I can 
offer for making such a blunder, in overlook-| 
ing a principle which was certainly not for 
the first time brought to my notice, is that 








«L.” had said it was rarefied air, and I took 
it for granted, (seeing that he was so far 
wrong in other things,) that it was the oppo- | 
But this time 


site, and said it was dense air. 
I must be more careful and follow, if I can, | 
the directions given by ‘ L.” in these words: 
“It is always necessary for the proper un- 
derstanding of any subject, first that it should 
be carefully studied as prese snted, second that 
one should read about it in other authors ; 
then m him think closely upon it, and lastly 
write.’ 

The first I shall attempt to follow ;—the 


second I cannot—for I know of no antene| 
who has written on this mill question, or 


rarefied air by night, and had given “ L.” 
the credit of originality ;—but [ shall en- 
deavor to bestow as much thought on it as 
the subject deserves. 


thought.” 


The first is the grand point, and upon it 
all the others hinge. The arguments ad- 
vanced by ‘‘ L.”’ in support of this were ex- 
amined in my first article, and the reasons 
assigned by me for the phenomena which he 
claims in support of his position pronounced 
correct by “J. L. C.,” the man of “ mature 
It is therefore unnecessary to 
repeat. The only point—since this is the 
only one he questions—that I shall retouch, 
is the law of condensation by cold ; and not- 
withstanding the parade he makes of the for- 


mation of ice, by which he can burst a vial, 


I assert that the law as given by me is uni- 
versal, and without an exception. I did not 
say, as he seems to think, that liquids obey 
this law. My words are, “the air becom- 
ing cooler, and, of course, according to all 
physical laws of which I have any know- 
ledge, more dense.’’ Here is nothing said 
about water or ice, and what have they to do 
with the matter? Gases, among which air 
is found, through all degrees of temperature, 
expand by heat and contract by cold. Water 
it is asserted finds its minimum density at 
39° ; but not sowith air. It condenses under 
any degree of cold known upon our planet. 
‘From this fact it is commonly believed that 
water forms an exception to the law of con- 
densation by cold; but is it in reality so? 
| Has nature any exceptions to her laws? [ 
believe not. Proceeding from a perfect and 
Allwise Being, they are themselves perfect, 
and where we think we have found an ex- 
ception, it but shows that our investigations 
have not gone far enough, or that we have 
not rightly interpreted and stated the law. 
This law of expansion by heat and conden- 
sation by cold, is so almost universal, and 





Without then giving, has so many arguments in its favor, that itis 
his own words in quotation, [ will state as difficult to set it aside, and we are forced to 
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believe that in this instance the law has been 
rightly comprehended and stated. Let us 
then, as a watter of inquiry, see if we can 
reconcile the seeming anomaly of the forma- 
tion of ice with this law. 

“Let a perfectly uniform degree of heat 
be imagined, of such intensity that a pound 
of water placed over it would have its tem- 
perature raised 10° per minute. Starting 
with water at 32°, in rather more than 14 
minutes its temperature would have risen to 
174°; but the same quantity of ice at 32°, 
exposed for the same interval of time would 
not have its temperature raised a single de- 
gree. But then it would have become wa- 
ter.’ Here we have sufficient heat to raise 
a pound of water through 140° becoming 
latent in melting a pound of ice; but this 
heat is not lost, for it is evolved when the ice 
ts again formed. 

Again—“‘ If a tall jar of water, covered to 
exclude dust, be placed in a situation where 
it shall be quite undisturbed, and at the same 
time exposed to great cold, the temperature 
of the water may be reduced 10° or more 
below the freezing-point without the forma- 
tion of ice, but then if a little agitation be 
communicated to the jar, or a grain of sand 
dropped into the water, a portion instantly 
solidifies and the temperature of the whole 
rises to 32°; the heat disengaged by the 
freezing of a small portion of the water will 
have been sufficient to raise the whole con- 
tents of the jar 10°.”—-(Fownes.) Here 
we find that in the formation of ice heat is 
evolved 1n no inconsiderable degree. We 
will call this, in contradistinction to heat ap- 
plied externally, internal or chemical heat. 

In this chemical heat we have an ample 
reason for the expansion of ice in its forma- 
tion, for it must be in immediate contact with 
every forming crystal, from which it eman- 
ates, and must hence exert an influence upon 
the density of this crystal. If water con- 
densed to 32°, we would here have a satis- 
factory explanation of the expansion of ice 
while it is being subjected to external cold; 
but it reaches its minimum at 39°; and 
whether you heat or cool it from this point 
it expands, so that water at 32° and 46° is 
of the same density, and in the experiment 
of the jar, as above stated, where water was 
cooled to 22° without the formation of ice, 
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you would have it at 22° and 56° of the same 
density! Can it be that water is expanded 
by heating through 17°, while it is equally 
expanded by cooling through an equal num- 
ber? Is it to be supposed that in reality two 
opposite causes, acting upon the same me- 
dium, produce the same effect ? 

To avoid this dilemma, I hazard the fol- 
lowing theory: 39° isin reality the freezing 
point, while 32° is the point of visible crystali- 
zation—and that when water is cooled to 39° 
molecular changes commence, by which its 
particles are rendered more solid, and in this 
molecular change, which is the beginning of 
the visible crystalization, chemical heat is 
evolved sufficient to account for the expan- 
sion of the water from 39° to 32°. If such 
a change could be proven, it would account 
most satisfactorily for the phenomena. In 
the absence of positive proof I offer the fol- 
lowing probabilities. These phenomena are 
simply and well displayed in the following 
experiment. ‘ Let a large thermometer tube 
be filled with water at the common tempera- 
ture of air, and artificially cooled. The 
liquid will then be observed to contract regu- 
larly, until the temperature falls to about 40°. 
After this a farther reduction of temperature 
causes expansion instead of contraction in 
the volume of water, and this expansion con- 
tinues until the liquid arrives at its point of 
congelation, when so sudden and violent an 
enlargement takes place, that the vessel is 
almost invariably broken.’’—(Fownes.) 

Here then we have a law acting from 39° 
to 32°, which is analogous to that which 
evolves the heat in the formation of ice, and 
in the process by which the water was raised 
from 2%° to 32° by the same means. But 
say you that in this instance, the whole mass 
in the jar had its temperature raised under 
the crystalization, while here during the 
molecular change to which you attribute this 
evolution of heat and expansion of the wa- 
ter from 39° to 32°, the whole mass contin- 
ues to descend in temperature? This is true, 
and at first sight seems to militate against 
the theory I have advanced; but continue 
the experiment to its legitimate results and 
it does not. Continue the cold at 22° after 
crystalization is commenced, and so soon as 
the entire mass of water is solidified, or even 
before this, towards the surface of the ice, 
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the temperature will begin to descend below 
$2°, and soon it is all at 22°; but this ice 
at 22° is still lighter than water at 32°. So 
it is in the process at 39°. Here a molecu- 
lar change commences by which minute crys- 
tals in embryo are formed, and though they 
are now subjected toa greater degree of cold 
(32°,) their molecular arrangement, upon 
which their density depends, is not altered, 
and they continue lighter than water at 39°, 
just as the ice at 22° is lighter than water at 
32°. That there must be some such physi- 
cal changes in the molecules of the water is 
proven by its manner of cooling. Thus wa- 
ter placed in a tube and submitted to cold, 
reaches the temperature of 39°, first at the 
bottom and then ascends to the top; but this 
point reached, the process is reversed, and 
the temperature is now lowest at the top 
while the bottom remains at 39°, until the 
entire mass is solidified, and it too then des- 
cends to 32° or 0° if the cold is continued. 

Now, it is evident from these phenomena, 
that at 39° a change is wrought in the mo- 
lecular constitution of water, by which its 
upper particles, though subject to a greater 
cold than 39°, do not contract as rapidly as 
water above 39°; and to what cause can we 
assign this with greater degree of plausibility 
than to a beginning crystalization at this 
point?—a process similar to that which is 
visible and more rapid at 32°? an embryo 
crystalization, or formation of ice? 
such a process be granted, the phenomenon 
of expansion below this point, as well as 
above it, is readily explained without vio- 
lence to the law. Above, it is by external 
heat—below, it is by internal, chem:cal heat, 
evolved in this molecular change. 

This view is strengthened by the analogous 
fact, that water containing crystalizable 
salts dissolved in it must be evaporated toa 
certain point, or cooled to a certain degree, 


before crystalization is visible; and yet it 


cannot be doubted that it cominences before 


this, for the crystals may be seen by the 
Why may not ice then begin to 
form at 39°, though it is not seen until 32°? 

In the facts cited from Fownes, we have, 
too, a satisfactory explanation of the ‘ burst- 
ing of a vial,’”’ without the necessity of suppo- 
sing that ice in its formation, is in reality ex- 
panded by cold. Upon the surface a pellicle 


microscope. 


And if 


of ice is formed so soon as the surface is 
cooled to 32°, which adheres firmly to the 
vial, while the water below this, remains 
nearer its mimimum density at 39°; for it 
cools from the surface downwards. But the 
external cold being continued, another por- 
tion is cooled to 32°, ice forms, and in form- 
ing, chemical heat is evolved, through the in- 
fluence of which, (not cold,) the forming ice 
expands ; but now, finding no way of escape, 
it necessarily bursts the vial ; and although, 
as ‘‘L.” asserts, “when a thing expands it 
cannot become more dense,’’ it may become 
more solid, and in becoming more solid suffi- 
cient heat is evolved to account for its ex: 
pansion, even though this solidity is due to 
the application of external cold. This ex- 
planation, it will be seen, is not based upon 
the theory I have advanced to account for 
the expansion of water from 39° to 32°; but 
upon the well-ascertained phenomena of wa- 
ter, when exposed to cold. 

The following experiments, although I do 
not regard them as conclusive, from the lia- 
bility to error accompanying them, tend still 
more to establish this view; but if proved 
correct, by a repetition of them upon a larger 
scale, will prove beyond doubt my position 
td be correct. The source of error arises 
from the small quantity of ice I had to ex- 
periment with. They were performed in 
the following manner: A quantity of water 
was cooled by means of ice to 32°, in a thin 
two ounce vial, into which a delicate pock- 
et thermometer (manufactured by Spencer 
Browning & Co., London) was introduced. 
This was now conveyed into an adjoining 
room, with its temperature at 50°, and placed 
upon a table four feet from the fire, in such 
a position that the direct rays of the fire 
could not fall upon the vial; and in this po- 
sition the time of ascent in temperature 


through each degree was carefully noted. I 
give in full the results: 
EXPERIMENT Ist. 
Half an ounce of waterin the vial. Inre- 


moving from one room to the other, the ther- 
mometer ascended to 34°. 
In one minute it ascended from 34° to 36°. 





In “ do. do. do. 36° to 38°. 
In two do. do. do. 38° to 40°. 
In one do. do. do. 40° to 42°. 
tn two do. do. do. 42° to 44°., 
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EXPERIMENT 2ND. 
Water increased to three-fourths of an 
ounce. 
In 14 minutes from 34° to 36°. 


In 24 do. do. 36° to 38°. 
In 34 do. do. 88° to 40°. 
In 2 do. do. 40° to 42°. 
In 4 do. do. 42° to 44°. 
In 4 do. do. 44° to 46°. 
In 5 do. do. 46° to 48°. 


EXPreRIMENT 3rD. 
Water increased to one and a half ounces. 
In 2 minutes from 36° to 38°. 


In 5 do. do. 38° to 40°. 
In3_ do. do. 40° to 42°. 
In 4 do. do. 42° to 44°. 


Here my limited supply of ice gave out, 
and I was unable to pursue the experiments 
further. It will be seen by examining the 
above tables of time, that the temperature in 
each case was delayed between 38° and 40°; 
it taking longer to pass through these two de- 
grees than the next two below and above. 
Here is a phenomenon corresponding with 
that occurring at 32° in melting ice, and 
also at 212° in boiling water. These two— 
in which there is a large amount of heat be- 
coming /atent—are explained upon the law 
that heat becomes latent in passing from a 
solid to a liquid state, and the other occur- 
ring at 39°, or between 38° and 40°, the 
point of maximum density of water may be 
very readily explained upon the theory I 
have advanced, that at this point a molecular 
change occurs, similar to that which is visi- 
ble at 32°, by means of which the water is 
made more solid, or at least that its particles 
are aggregated. Hence, in heating water 
from 82° to 40°, when it arrives at this 
point, (39°,) this aggregation of particles or 
embryo crystalization is broken up, the wa- 
ter assumes a less solid form; and in doing 
so, heat becomes /atent, and the ascent of its 
temperature is retarded just in proportion to 
the extent of this liquifaction. Ina previous 
part of this article, I have explained upon 
the reverse action the greater solidity which 
water assumes when cooled to 39°, the ex- 
pansion of water below this point. 

I am aware of the crudity of the above ex- 
periments, and hence the liability to error in 
the inferences I have drawn from them, and 
submit them also in the spirit of inquiry. 

The basis of ‘‘L’s’’ hypothesis then, does 
not appear at all strengthened. by his ram- 





pant reply, and I might rest satisfied here ; 
but for the purpose of a further examination 
of his conclusions, we will for a while admit 
the air to be lighter by night than day. This 
brings us to his second position, as a result 
of the first—-eviz: Water rises higher at 
night, in ponds of a limited extent. To what 
is the rise of a fluid due, when atmospheric 
pressure is removed from a portion of its 
surface? Evidently to the unequal pressing 
of the surrounding air upon this fluid. This 
fact or principle, simply stated, is sufficient 
answer to this position. If the air is re- 
moved from only a part of a pond, it would 
rise in this part from the pressure of the sur- 
rounding air; but if equally removed over 
the entire pond, the equilibrium is not dis- 
turbed, and of course we could have no rise 
from this cause; not even if this removal of 
air were carried toa vacuum. There is no 
power to raise the water, and it will by force 
of gravity remain stationary. Such would 
be the case upon the hypothesis of “ L. ;” 
and this statement of a principle will con- 
vince even himself, that the ‘‘ wet circle 
upon the rock” is not due to a rtse in the 
water at night. 

The third position, that falling water makes 
a greater noise, is negatived upon the same 
grounds—for I have shown that the rise, to 
which he seems to attribute this increased 
sound, cannot take place upon his supposi- 
tion; but the increased sound to which he 
testifies is due to something, and since it 
cannot be due to an increased height of the 
fall, in consequence of a rarefied air, nor to 
the better conducting power of this rare air, 
the argument turns against him, and proves 
the density instead of rarety of the air—for, 
in no other way can we account for the fact 
that sound is at night conducted to greater 
distances. 

The fourth, greater motive power, may be 
readily conceded—not, however, that there 
is an actual increase in the motive power, 
from its greater height, but that the resist- 
ance it meets with in this supposed rarefied 
air would be less. Here, then, is a second 
instance in which he assigns a wrong reason 
for a given phenomenon. 

I have now arrived at a point, from which 
I can recur to *L.’s’’ disposition to invent 
initials ; and to this subject, I may now well 
apply the initials of a certain secret society, 
(R. A. R.,) which I would read Reductio ad 
Ridiculum. 

With these remarks, I leave ‘‘L.” to his 
own philosophic reflections—remembering 
the while that he has ‘overlooked”’ several 
things, and also the farther initials R. S. S., 





ride si sapts. R. D. W. 
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EN ROUTE: 


OR, 
Notes of the Overland Journey to the East. 


ADDENDA. 


Since the conclusion of the preceding 
notes, events have transpired in China—now 
well known to all readers—which were as 
unlooked for as they are pregnant with in- 
terest to that mighty empire and to the 
world. 

The rebellion which arose in the province 
of Quang-se, on the accession of the present 
Emperor, in 1850, has spread to a civil war, 
and now rages with fierce animosity between 
the adherents of the olden Ming dynasty 
and the present Tartar government. The 
small band of insurgents has swelled to a 
mighty army, which strengthened by repeat- 
ed successes, has pushed the war with san- 
guinary marches from the Southern districts 
to the strongholds of the North. While we 
write, the country is convulsed with internal 
dissensions—the ultimate solution of which 
is wrapped in the greatest obscurity. Shae 
Ping- Wang, at the head of many thousand 
soldiers, having overcome the powerful city 
of Nanking, now storms the Imperial city, 
and before these pages are perused by the 
reader, further and important facts will be 
known, crowned, perhaps, by the announce- 
ment of the decision of the conflict. 

The details of this war, so far as they have 
been accurately obtained, together with much 
contradictory and unreliable matter, have, 
from time to time, through various channels, 
been given to the public; and it would be fo- 
reign to the purpose of these notes, and 
much exceed their intended limits, to dwell 
upon the prolific subject. It will be suffi- 
cient to call attention to the following ex- 
tracts from recently printed papers, giving a 
brief outline of this remarkable agitation, 
and of its chief feature, namely the Religious 
nature of the rebellion—a feature more start- 
ling and inexplicable, and big with results to 
the religious world, than any fact that has 
been presented to their contemplation since 
the dawning of the Christian Era. These 
extracts are from the ‘‘ Worth China Her- 
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ald,”’ published at Shanghae, the columns of 
which newspaper have been enriched by the 
valuable contributions of the Rev. Mr. Med- 
hurst, who has furnished translations of va- 
rious public documents issued by the con- 
tending parties. 


CHARACTER AND PROGRESS OF THE INSUR- 
GENTS. 


The Insurgents left Chang-sha, the capital 
of Hoo-nan, on the 30th of November. On 
the 13th of December they had crossed the 
Tung-ting lake, and entered the main stream 
of the Yang-tsze at Yochow, which city was 
evacuated by the Imperialists on their ap- 
proach. They advanced on, and took Han- 
yung, and occupied the contiguous commer- 
cial town of Han-kow on the 23rd of Decem- 
ber. They then immediately crossed the ri- 
ver and invested Woo-chang, the capital of 
Hoo-pih, which they took on the 12th of 
January. They remained there exactly one 
month, employed in putting provisions and 
treasure on board of their vessels. Their 
progress from thence to Nanking was leisure- 
ly and almost unimpeded. On the 18th of 
February they took Kew-keang, an important 
city situated at the point where the Yang- 
tsze touches the Po-yang lake, and on the 
24th, Gan-king, the capital of the province 
of Gan-hwuy. From these cities and many 
other places to the distance of one or two 
days journey from the Yang-tsze on both 
sides, they collected money and provisions 
either directly taken or paid as ransom: 
Nan-chang, the capital of Keang-se giving 
200,000 taels of silver and 50,000 peculs of 
rice. From the Peking Gazettes, it appears 
that they seized 700,000 taels of silver in 
the treasuries at Woo-chang and 300,000 in 
those of Gan-king, besides a large quantity of 
rice at the latter city. 

On the 8th March, they appeared before 
Nanking; and on the 19th of that month 
sprung a mine under the wall near the north- 
ern angle which effected a breach of about 
20 or 30 yards in extent. They immediately 
stormed by this, meeting with only a slight 
resistance from some Shan-tung and Kwei- 
chow (Chinese) troops who attempted to de- 
fend it, and, proceeding to the southern quar- 
ter, entered the inner city there situated; 
which in the time of the Mings was, and now 
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is again, called the Imperial city, but which 
under the Ta-tsing dynasty has been occu- 
pied by the hereditary garrison of Tartar 


Bannermen and their families. 


* tal * * * * 


It is difficult to make an estimate of the 
numbers of the Insurgents having the au- 
thority of even approximation, some accounts 
being manifestly exaggerations, others as 
certainly under-statements. It is, however, 
thought that, at the four cities in their pos- 
session, there must be from 30 to 40 thou- 
sand of devoted adherents to the cause, de- 
termined to stand or fall with it. These are 
chiefly Kwang-tung, Kwang-se and Hoo-nan 
men, all having long hair, and several of 
those from the latter province being officers 
in command of one or two thousand men, 
(the higher leaders seemed to be all from 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-se.) Of voluntary 
and trusty adherents who joined them in 
Hoo-nan and Hoo-pih, it is supposed there 
may be about 30 or 40 thousand more, ma- 
king their total strength when they invested 
Nanking from 60 to 80 thousand. Besides 
these, there must be taken into account at 
least 100,000 men, perhaps double that num- 
ber of Nanking, Yang-chow and Chin-keang 
people, who had not left these cities when 
they were occupied, and who did duty as 


workmen—as porters, trench-diggers and ar- 


tificers. 
* 


* 


* * * * ” * 


The acknowledged chief of the Insurgents 
is entitled by them Teen-wang, i. e. Heaven- 
ly King or Prince, the latter word being in 
his case equivalent to sovereign prince. In 
conversation, he is sometimes called Tae- 
ping Wang “Prince of Peace;”’ but rarely, 
Tae-ping being the title of the projected new 
dynasty, not that of this individual monarch. 
The existence of any such person or title as 
Teen-tih was distinctly ignored by the North- 
ern Prince, the highest Chief seen, who said 
it was a phrase of ‘outside people;” and 
nothing was heard of the re-establishment of 
the Ming dynasty. 

Besides the Teen-wang, five others bear 
the title of Princes, viz., the Eastern, West- 
ern, Southern, Northern and Assistant Prin- 
ces. The name of the first, who is first in 
authority as well as in place, is Yang-sew- 
tsing; of the third, Fung-yun-shan ; of the 
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fourth, Wei-ching; and of the fifth, (some 
relative of the Teen-wang,) Shih-ta-kae. 
The surname of the second is Seaou, but his 
individual (we may now say, Christian) name 
has not been ascertained. He is the third in 
authority among the Insurgents, a circum- 
stance that would mark him as a man of un- 
usual ability, for there is evidence that he 
was not with them two years back, or at 
least not as a man of note. 


* * * * * * * 


The Insurgents are Christians of the Pro- 
testant form of worship, and anti-idolators of 
the strictest order. They acknowledge but 
One God, the Heavenly Father, the Allwise, 
Allpowerful, and Omnipresent Creator of the 
world; with bim, Jesus Christ, as the Sa» 
viour of Mankind; and also the Holy Spirit, 
as the last of the Three Persons of the Trin- 
ity. Their Chief on earth is a person known 
as ‘* Tae~ping-wang, the Prince of Peace,” 
to whom a kind of divine origin and mi-sion 
is ascribed. Far, however, from claiming 
adoration, he forbids, in an edict, the appli- 
cation to himself of the terms ‘“ Supreme,” 
“Holy,” and othets, hitherto constantly as- 
sumed by the Emperots of China; but which 
he declines receiving on the ground that 
they are due to God alone. Their moral 
code, the Insurgents call the ‘ Heavenly 
Rules,” which on examination proved to be 
the Ten Commandments. The observance 
of these is strictly enforced by the leaders 
of the movement, chiefly Kwang-tung and 
Kwang-se men, who are not merely formal 
professors of a religious system, but practi- 
cal and spiritual Christians, deeply influen- 
ced by the belief that God is always with 
them. The hardships they have suffered, 
and the dangers they have incurred, are pun- 
ishments and trials of their Heavenly Father; 
the successes they have achieved, are in- 
stances of His Grace. In conversation they 
‘bore’ the more worldly minded by con- 
stant recufrence to that special attention of 
the Almighty of which they believe them- 
s¢lves to be the objects. With proud humil- 
ity and with the glistening eyes of gratitude 
they point back to the fact that at the begin- 
ning of their enterprise some four years ago, 
they numbered but one or two hundred, and 
that except for the direct help of their Hea- 
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venly Father they never could have done 
what they have done. 

“They,” said one, speaking of the Impe- 
rialists, “spread all kinds of lies about us. 
They say we employ magical arts: the only 
kind of magic we have used is prayer to 
God. In Kwang-se, when we occupied 
Yung Gan, we were sorely pressed ; there 
was then only some two or three thousand of 
us. We were beset on all sides by much 
greater numbers; we had no powder left, 
and our provisions were all done. But our 
Heavenly Father came down and showed us 
the way to break out. So we put our wives 
and children in the middle, and not only 
forced a passage but completely beat our en- 
emies.” After a pause, he added—“ If it be 
the will of God that our Prince of Peace shall 
be the Sovereign of China, he will be the 
Sovereign of China. If not, then we will 
die here.”’ 

% * * * * * * 

The nature of this insurrection; of which 
the essence is its religious element, has com- 
pelled us to trench on subjects not usually 
discussed in anewspaper. We wish it to be 
distinctly understood that we commit our- 
selves to no opinion whatsoever on the re- 
ality and precise nature of the Teen-wang’s 
mission. We feel certain. however, that he 
has not lived and acted in spite of the Al- 
mighty. In like manner, we commit our- 
selves to no settled opinion on the Book of 
Divine Communications; in which we do not | 
wish to ignore the existence of much that, 
viewed by our lights, would seem to be mere 
human invention or delusion. But we cer- 
tainly cannot convince ourselves that cold 
and deliberate imposture could have origi- 
nated and maintained an intense and exten- 
sive movement like that we are considering. 
And we protest earnestly against all hasty, 
uncharitable, ar, it may be, presumptuous 
decisions in matters which it is beyond the 
powers of human language to grasp, because 
branching on all sides into the inscrutable 
and incomprehensible. What mainly con- 
cerns us is, that these Chinese Christians da 
worship the same God as ourselves; that 
they have, like ourselves, taken the Ten 
Commandments as their moral code; and 
that they wage war against immorality with 
an earnestness at present altogether strange 


tous. It was, indeed, said at Nanking, and 
passages in their books corroborate the state- 
ment, that the Sovereign himself has 36 con- 
cubines, the personage next in rank 12, and 
some eight or ten of the other high officers 
each a smaller number. But this polygamy 
is to be confined to about 10 or 12 persons in 
a population of 360 millions, and it is by no 
means an essential part of the system that it 
should continue to exist even in this limited 
extent. The teachings of one devoted mis- 
sionary or even the distribution of New Tes- 
taments might originate a change ; for it is 
to be remarked that both in this matter and 
in their ‘utterly destroying the men, wo- 
men and children” of their enemies, they 
appear to follow the dictates of the Book of 
Moses more, than the precepts of the New 
Dispensation. Until better taught, they, 
among whom polygamy has existed from the 
oldest times, may very naturally believe that 
in the eyes of Him to whom five thousand 
years are ‘“‘but asa day,” the plurality of 
wives, which, in the patriarch Abraham was 
in the morning no fault, cannot in the even- 
ing be a crime. 

The great wonder is, in truth, that they 
have so completely separated themselves 
from most of the ancient vices and supersti- 
tions. In afew sentences in the introduc- 
tion to their Calendar they dispose of the 
whole system of divination, fortune-telling 
and ‘lucky days,’’ which many of us have 
had cause to know is a practical trammel on 
the unchristianized Chinese. The idals have 
been all destroyed in the cities they hold, 
and, with them, many of the temples. All 
the females have been quartered in separate 
buildings, where they work and receive ra- 
tions under the superintendence of the se- 
niors; and while all have been told that this 
measure is but temporary to prevent abuses, 
otherwise sure to ensue in the existing con- 
fusion, it is for the present certain death for 
any male to enter these establishments, even 
as husband or father. So rigorous are the 
leaders in carrying out their principles that 
several prevalent vices of the Chinese have 
already been cured even in the large num- 
bers of new followers at Nanking. One term 
of abuse was evidently allowed: Wang-pa- 
tan literally Egg of a tortoise, a metaphori- 
cal expression for ‘Son of a cuckold.” 
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But of all the gross obscenities that used to 
garnish the ordinary language of both sexes, 
not one was heard either by our countrymen 
or by their Chinese attendants. Nor was 
any gambling seen; and there was, in short, 
enough ascertained during the few days stay 
of the Hermes, to prove that the Ten Com- 
mandments as a moral code will assuredly 
be enforced in all strictness and integrity. 

We may now invite our readers to reflect 
on the results, if these people should become 
masters of the country. With them we have 
already ceased to be ‘‘ barbarians;” and far 
from being jealous of our presence and ideas 
we can already perceive that, unless now 
disgusted by the continued hostility of fo- 
reigners, they would soon become keenly 
alive to the advantages of possessing both. 
Having as Christians nothing to fear from 
our literature, all that is valuable in it, whe- 
ther scientific, metaphysical or theological, 
would speedily appear in a Chinese garb. 
Now before anything was known of this 
Christian movement, it had been concluded 
that the Chinese would by dint of their in- 
dustry, power of self-government, capability 
of combined action, and really steadier cour- 
age, gradually expel the present populations 
of the Indian Archipelago and ultimately 
possess themselves of a region too tropical 
for the colonization of their only rivals the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Add to the above quali- 
ties that vital and untiring energy, that men- 
tal freedom and general enlightenment which 
Christianity has bestowed on the protestant 
populations of the West and the possible con- 
sequences, when it is a people of 360 mil- 
lions that will be influenced, fairly surpass 
the powers of speculation. 


Religious Precepts of the T Hae-Ping Dy- 
nasty. Translated from the original by W. 
H. Medhurst. 


Who has ever lived in the world without 
offending against the commands of Heaven? 
but until this time no one has known how to 
obtain deliverance from sin; now, however, 
the great God has- made a gracious commu- 
nication to man, and from henceforth who- 
ever repents of his sins in the presence of 
the great God, and avoids worshipping de- 
praved spirits, (gods,) practising perverse 
things, or transgressing the divine com- 


mands, may ascend to heaven and enjoy 
happiness, for thousands and myriads of 
years, in pleasure and delight, with dignity 
and honour, world without end. But who- 
ever does not repent of his sins, in the pre- 
sence of the great God, but continues to wor- 
ship depraved spirits, practising perverse 
things as before, and going on to trangress 
the divine commands, will most certainly be 
punished by being sent down to hel’, and 
suffering misery for thousands and myriads 
of years, in sorrow and pain, with trouble 
and anguish, world without end. Which of 
these is the best and which the worst, we 
leave it to you to judge. Ought not all of 
you, our brethren and sisters throughout the 
world, to awake from your lethargy ? if, how- 
ever, you continue unawakened, then you 
are truly base-born and deluded by the devil; 
you do not know howto enjoy the bliss with- 
in your reach; and all that great happiness, 


‘pleasure and delight, dignity and honour, 


which is to be experienced in heaven for 
thousands and myriads of years, you do not 
wish to enjoy ; while, on the contrary, you 
willingly fall into the crime of sinning against 
Heaven, and thus bring down upon your- 
selves the righteous indignation of the great 
God, who will send you down to the eigh- 
teen hells, and cause you to suffer eternal 
misery. How lamentable ! 

Those whose minds have been deluded by 
the devil object and say: that the great God 
is only to be worshipped by sovereign prin- 
ces. But we wish you to know, that the 
great God is the Universal Father of all men 
throughout the world. Sovereigns are those 
of his children whom he clothes with power, 
but the good are those of his children who 
most resemble him; while the common 
mass are still his children, though steeped 
in ignorance ; and the violent and oppressive 
are his disobedient children. If you still 
think that sovereigns alone are allowed to 
worship the great God, we beg to ask you, 
whether the parents of one family regard 
only their eldest son, and whether they re- 
quire filial respect and obedience from him 
alone? 

Do you not remember the period of the 
three dynasties (from B. C. 2204 to B. C. 
320) how Ching-t’hang, afterwards the head 
of the Shang dynasty, was at first but a 
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prince of the empire, and yet he reverenced addressed Wan-wang saying, ‘‘] regard you 
the great God; also how Wan-wang, from as possessed of intelligent virtue:’’ again, 
whom sprang the founder of the Chow dy-|‘ when you come into the presence of the 
nasty, was himself but a western lord, and great God, beware of dividing your affec- 
yet he intelligently served the great God ; | tions.” Further, “In due time, Ching- 
neither of these worthies filled the station t’hang appeared, whose feeling of respect 
of sovereign, when they paid their adora-' daily increased, until his intelligence gradu- 
tions to the great God. If it were true that | ally advanced towards perfection. He hon- 
the great God could only be worshipped by oured God, and God made him a pattern to 
the head of the state, Ching-t’hang and the nine provinces of the empire.” The 
Wang-wang must have erred in adoring him; Historical Classic contains the following ex- 
and if they erred in adoring him, why did pressions: ‘I (Ching-t’hang) fear the great 


the great God regard Ching-t’hang with fa- 
vor, and exalt him from the station of a 
prince to be sole ruler of the empire, and. 
give laws to the nine provinces? And why, 
did the great God regard Wan-wang with 
favor, and cause him who was only a west- 
ern lord to obtain two thirds of the empire, 
until his son Woo-wang ascended the throne 
of China? 

Some also say erroneously that to worship 
the great God is to imitate foreigners; not’ 
remembering that China has its histories, 
which are open to investigation. From the 
time of Pwan-koo,* down to the period of 
the three dynasties, both princes and people 
honored and worshipped the great God. If 
now the people of the three dynasties did 
not worship and honour the great God, why 
does the Ta-héo classic quote an ode which 
says, ‘‘ Before the Yin (Shang) dynasty had 
lost the sympathies of the people, their an- 
cestors were invited todo the honours at the 
sacrifices tothe great God.” Mang-tsze has 
also an expression in his book to the follow- 
ing effect : ‘‘ When Heaven (God) had form- 
ed the mass of mankind, he appointed prin- 
ces and teachers over them, that they might 
be the vicegerents of God on earth, gra- 
ciously conferring tranquillity on the various 
regions ;”’ he also says “although a man be 
ever so vile, if he goes through the proper 
fastings and ablutions, he may sacrifice to 
the great God.’’ The Book of Odes says, 
that “‘Wan-wang was careful and respect- 
ful, while he intelligently served the great 
God, and enjoyed an unwonted degree of 
happiness.”’ It also says, ‘‘ How great is 
God, when he approaches in glorious majes- 
ty!’ In the same work God is said to have 





* The first man of whom the Chinese speak. 


God, and do not dare to neglect correcting 
the disobedient.”’ ‘The great God disap- 
proving (of the tyrant Chow) has determined 
on sending down this calamity.”’ ‘I (Woo- 
wang) presume respectfully to receive the 
commission of the great God, in order to 
suppress disorderly counsels.’ ‘‘ The great 
God is not invariable in his dealings; on 
those who do good he confers a hundred 
blessings, and on those who do evil he sends 
down a hundred calamities.’”’ The Book of 
Diagrams says, ‘‘ The ancient kings invented 
music, in order to promote virtue, and they 
especially performed it before the great God.”’ 
Now, if you say that we are following for- 
eigners, we beg to ask whether Woo-wang of 
the Chow dynasty, when he “ presumed re- 
spectfully to receive the commission of the 
great God;” and Wan-wang, of the same 
dynasty, when he ‘intelligently served the 
great God;’’ together with Ching-t’hang of 
the Shang dynasty, when he “ honoured the 
great God,’’ or Chuen-heuh, when he “ rev- 
erently served the great God,’’—we beg to 
ask, whether all these worthies followed the 
foreigners? The facts, that according to the 
histories of both the Chinese and foreign na- 
tions, the important duty of worshipping the 
great God, in the early ages of the world, 
several thousand years ago, was alike prac- 
ticed both by Chinese and foreigners ; but 
the various foreign nations in the west have 
practised this duty up to the present time, 
while the Chinese practised it only up to the 
Tsin and Han dynasties: * since which time 
they have erroneously followed the devil’s 
ways, and allowed themselves to be deceived 
by the king of hades. Now, however, the 
great God, out of compassion to the children 


* About the period of the Christian era. 
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of men, has displayed his great power, and 
delivered men from the machinations of the 
evil one ; causing them to retrace their steps, 
and again to practise the great duty which 
was performed of old. Thus while alive 
they are no longer subject to the devil’s in- 
fluences, and after death they are not taken 
away by him, but ascending to heaven they 
enjoy endless bliss. This is all owing to the 
unmeasurable grace and infinite compassion 
of the great God. Those who are still una- 
wakened say, on the contrary, that we are 
following foreigners, thus shewing to what 








A NOBLE ORATION, 


By Sir Epwarp Butwer LyTToN—BEFORE 
THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


“ The utility of Classical Literature.” 


Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Bart., M. P., ha- 
ving some time since been elected president 
of the associated societies of the University 
of Edinburgh, his inauguration (without offi- 
cial ceremony) took place on Wednesday 





evening, 18th of January. The office is a 


an intense degree they are deluded by their |W One, and was declined by Mr. Disraeli; 
great adversary. Mang-tsze says that “Truth | and the object of the students in its creation 
is one:” if men did but understand this, they WS simply to enjoy an annual address by the 
would acknowledge that both Chinese and “distinguished gentleman who may be indu- 
foreigners ought together to practise the. ced to accept the honor. The installation 
great duty of worshipping God. was celebrated without the University, in one 
of the public halls of the town, which was 


The form to be observed in seeking the forgive- 
} ness of sing:— 


Let the suppliant kneel down in the sight 
of heaven, and pray to the great God to for- 


decorated by one or two specimens of the 
Scottish lion, the thistle, and other symbols 
‘of nationality. We are quite sure our read- 
ers will peruse, with the same pleasure that 


we have read, the following extended report 














9 F- tnellerrsloe 9 oatimoee Meee “ec of the oration, as we find it in the last Eng- 
words as occur, or he may use a written |. 
lish papers come to hand. 


form; when the prayer is over, let him take | 
a basin of water and wash himself clean,| Sir Epwarp Butwer Lytton, who was 
or if he perform his ablutions in the river, greeted with enthusiastic and prolonged ap- 
it will be still better. When he has obtained plause, after a few preliminary observations, 
freedom from sin, let him morning and even- | said: I shall first offer a few remarks upon 
ing continue to worship the great God, pray- | those fundamental requisites, which, no mat- 
ing that God would regard him with favour, | ter what may be our peculiar studies, are es- 
and grant him his Holy Spirit to change his sential toexcellence inallofthem. Nature in- 
heart. At every meal also he should give! dicates to the infant the two main elements 
thanks to God, and every seventh day wor- | of wisdom; nature herself teaches the infant 
ship and praise God for his mercies. Let/to observe and to inquire. You will have no- 
him also constantly obey the ten command- | ticed how every new object catches the eye 
ments, and not on any account worship the, of a young child—how intuitively he begins to 
corriipt spirits (gods) that are in the world, question you upon all that he surveys—what 
neither let him do any corrupt thing. In it is? what itis for? how came itthere? how 
this way people may become the sons and it was made? who made it? Gradually, wat 
daughters of the great God: in the present he becomes older, his observation is less vi- 
life they shall be the objects of the divine | gilant—his curiosity less eager. In fact, both 
favour, and after death their souls will as-| faculties are often troublesome and puzzling 
cend to heaven, where they shall enjoy end- | to those about him. He is told to attend to 
less bliss. All people throughout the world his lessons, and not ask questions to which 
no matter whether male or female, Chinese | he cannot yet understand the replies. Thus 
or foreigners, must pursue this method, or | his reckless vivacity is drilled into mechani- 
they cannot go to heaven. cal forms, so that often when we leave school 
we observe less and inquire less than when 
we stood at the knees of our mother in the 
nursery. But our first object on entering up- 
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on youth, and surveying the great world that 
spreads before us, should be to regain the 
earliest attributes of the child. What were 
the instincts of the infant are the primary 
duties of the student. His ideas become 
rich and various in proportion as he ob- 
serves—accurate and practical in proportion 
as he inquires. The old story of Newton ob- 
serving the fall of the apple, and so arriving, 
by inquiry, at the laws of gravity, will occur 
to you all. But this is the ordinary process 
in every department of intelligence. A man 
observes more attentively than others had 
done something in itself very simple. He 
reflects, tests his observation by inquiry, and 
becomes the discoverer the inventor; enriches 
a science, improves a manufacture, adds a 
new beauty to the arts, or, if engaged in a 
professional active life, detects, as a physi- 
cian, the secret cause of diseaseextracts 
truth, as a lawyer, from contradictory evi- 
dence—or grapples, as a statesman, with the 
complicated principles by which nations flour- 
ish or decay. In short, take with you into 
all your studies this leading proposition, that, 
whether in active life, or in letters and re- 
search, a man will always be eminent accord- 
ing to the vigilance with which he observes, 
and the acuteness with which he inquires. 
But this is not enough—something more is 
wanted—it is that resolute effort of the will 
which we call perseverance. Iam no be- 
liever in genius without labor; but I do be- 
lieve that labor, judiciously and continuously 
applied, becomes genius in itself. Success 
in removing obstacles, as in conquering ar- 
mies, depends on this law of mechanics—the 
greatest amount of force at your command 
concentrated on a given point. If your con- 
stitutional force be less than another man’s, 
you equal him if you continue longer and 
concentrate it more. 

The old saying of the Spartan parent to 
the son who complained that his sword was 
too short, is applicable to everything in life — 
“If your weapon is too short, add a step to 
it.” Dr. Arnold, the famous Rugby school- 
master, said the difference between one boy 
and another was not so much in talent as in 
energy. It is with boys as with men; 
and perseverance is energy made habitual. 


to them. These are their national charac- 
teristics. [A laugh.] Is there a soil upon 
earth from which the Scotchman cannot 
wring some harvest for fortune; or one field 
of honorable contest on which he has not left 
some trophy of renown [cheers]? We must 
now talk a little upon books. Gentlemen, 
the objects and utilities of reading are so va- 
rious, that to suggest any formal rules where- 
by to dictate its objects and cenfine its scope 
would be to resemble the man in a Greek 
anecdote, who, in order to improve his honey, 
cut off the wings of his bees, and placed be- 
fore them the flowers his own sense found 
the sweetest. No doubt, the flowers were 
the best he could find on Hymettus, but, 
somehow or other, when the bees had lost 
their wings, they made no honey at all. 
Still, while the ordinary inducement to read- 
ing is towards general instruction, it is well 
in youth to acquire the habit of reading with 
conscientious toil for a special purpose. 
Whatever costs us labor braces all the si- 
news of the mind in the effort, and whatever 
we study with a definite object fixes a much 
more tenacious hold on the memory than do 
the lessons of mere desultory reading. If, for 
instance, you read the history of the latter 
half of the last century, simply because some — 
works on the subject are thrown in your way; 
unless your memory be unusually good, you 
will retain but a vague recollection, that ra- 
ther serves to diminish ignorance than be- 
stow knowledge. But suppose, in a debating 
society, that the subject of debate be the 
character of Charles Fox, or the administra- 
tion of Mr. Pitt, and some young man gets 
up the facts of the time for the special pur- 
pose of making an ample and elaborate speech 
on the principles and career of either of those 
statesmen, the definite purpose for which he 
reads, and the animated object to which it is 
to be applied, will, in all probability, fix what 
he reads indelibly in his mind; and to the 
dry materials of knowledge will be added 
the vivida vis of argument and reasoning. 
You see now, then, how wisely the first 
founders of learning established institutions 
for youth on the collegiate principle; fixing 
the vague desire for knowledge into distinct 
bounds, by lectures on chosen subjects, and 





But I forget that I am talking to Scotchmen ; 


no need to preach energy and perseverance | the practical object of honorable distinction— 


placing before the ambition of the student 
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a distinction, indeed, that connects itself with]order to heal the body, must often prescribe 
our gentlest affections, and our most lasting|alteratives to the mind—more especially in 
interests; for honors gained in youth pay|those days, when half our diseases come 
back to our parents, while they are yet liv-|from the neglect of the body in the overwork 
ing, some part of what we owe to their anx-|of the brain.” In this railway age the wear 
iety and care. And whatever renown a uni-|and tear of labor and intellect go on without 
versity can confer, abridges the road to sub-| pause or self-pity. We live longer than our 
sequent success, interests our contempora-| forefathers, but we suffer more from a thou- 
ries in our career, and raises up a crowd|sand artificial anxieties and cares. They 
eager to cheer on our first mature efforts to| fatigued only the muscles, we exhaust the 
make a name. finer strength of the nerves; and, when we 
The friendships we form at college die|send impatiently to the doctor, it is ten to 
away as life divides us, but the honors we one but what he finds the acute complaint, 
gain there remain and constitute a portion of which is all that we perceive, connected with 
ourselves. Who, for instance, can separate some chronic mental irritation, or some in- 
the fame of a Brougham or a Mackintosh veteracy of habit. Here, then, the physi- 
from the reputation they established at the cian, accustomed to consider how mind acts 
University of Edinburgh? [Loud cheers.] upon body, will exercise with discretion the 
The variety of knowledge embraced in the skill that moral philosophy has taught him. 
four divisions, which are here called facul- Every one knows the difference between two 
ties, allows to every one an ample choice, ‘medical attendants, perhaps equally learned 
according to the bias of each several mind, in pharmacy and the routine of the schools: 
or the profession for which the student is one writes in haste the prescription we may 
destined. But there is one twofold branch as well ‘throw to the dogs ;” the other, by 
of human letters in which the universities of his soothing admonitions, his agreeable con- 
Scotland are so renowned that I must refer| verse, cheers up the gloomy spirits, regulates 
to it especially, though the reference must the defective habits, and often, unconsciously 
be brief—I mean moral and metaphysical|to ourselves, ‘‘ ministers to the mind dis- 
philosophy, which, in Edinburgh especially, eased, and plucks from the memory a rooted 





has been allied to the graces by the silver sorrow.” 


style of Dugald Stewart, and takenthelove-| * * * * Every professor whoencour- 
liness which Plato ascribes to virtue fromthe |ages the young to the study of the classics 
beautiful intellect of Browne. Now, it would | will tell them how those ancient masterpie- 
be idle to ask the general student to make|ces have served modern Europe with models 
himself a profound metaphysician. You to guide the taste and excite the emulation. 
might as well ask him to make himself a! But here let us distinguish what we should 
great poet. Both the one and the other are}mean when we speak of them as mod- 
born for their calling; not made by our ad-|els. We mean no check to originality—no 
vice, but their own irvesiatible impulse. But}cold and sterile imitation, more especially of 
a liberal view of the principal theories as to|form and diction. The pith and substance 
the formation ef the human mind, and the|of a good English style—be it simple and 
latent motives of human conduct, is of es-|severe, be it copious and adorned—must still 
sential service to all about to enter upon busy | be found in the nervous strength of our na- 
practical life. Such studies quicken our per-|tive tongue. [Applause.] We need not 
ceptions of error, and much enlarge our|borrow from Greek or Roman the art that 
general knowledge of mankind. renders a noble thought transparent to the 

I need not remind those who boast of the|humblest understanding, or charms the fas- 
mame of Chalmers, [cheers,] or who heard |tidious ear with the varying music of elabo- 
the lectures of your principal two years ago,|rate cadence. The classic authors are mod- 
that Moral Philosophy is the handmaid of|els in a more comprehensive sense. They 
Divinity. She is also the sister of Jurispru-| teach us less how to handle words than how 
dence, and the presiding genius of that art|}to view things—and first let us recognize the 
in whith you are so famous ; and which, in| main characteristic of the literature of Greece. 
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The genius of Greek letters is essentially 
social and humane. Far from presenting us 
with a frigid and austere ideal, it deals with 
the most vivid passions, the largest interests 
common to the mass of mankind. In this 
sense of the word it is practical—that is, it 
connects itself with the natural feelings, the 
practical life of men under all forms of civ- 
ilization. That is the reason why it is so du- 
rable—it fastens hold of sympathy and inter- 
est in every nation and every age. Thus 
Homer is immeasurably the most popular 
poet the world ever knew. The Iliad is con- 
structed from materials with which the natu- 
ral human heart has the most affinity. Our 
social instincts interest us on both sides, 
whether the war of the Greeks avenging the 
desecration of the marriage hearth, or the 
doom of the Trojans, which takes all its pa- 
thos from the moment we see Hector parting 
from Andromache, and unbinding his helmet 
that it may not terrify his child. Homer 
makes no attempt at abstract subtle feelings 
with which few can sympathise. He takes 
terror and pity from the most popular springs 
of emotion—valor, love, patriotism, domestic 
affections—the struggle of man with fate— 
the contrast, as in Achilles, between glorious 
youth and early death—between headlong 
daring and passionate sorrow—the contrast, 
as in Priam, between all that gives reverence 
to the king, and all that moves compassion 
for the man. 

Homer knows no conventional dignity ; 
his heroes weep, his goddesses scold, [a 
laugh ;] Hector himself knows fear, and we 
do not respect him the less, though we love 
him more, when his heart sinks and his feet 
fly before Achilles. So essentially human is 
Homer, that it is said that he first created 


freedom, and the dawn of philosophy through 
the mists of fable. Thus, in the victory 
hymn of the Perse he chants the defeat of 
Xerxes ; thus, in the ‘“‘ Seven before Thebes”’ 
he addresses an audience stil! hot from the 
memories of war, in words that rekindle its 
passions and re-echo its clang; thus, again, 
in the wondrous myth of the ‘“ Prometheus 
Bound,” he piles up the fragments of prime- 
val legend with a Titan’s hand, storming the 
very throne of Zeus with assertions of the 
liberty of intellectual will, as opposed to the 
authority of force. 

In Hschylus, there is always the very form 
and pressure of an age characterised by fierce 
emotions, and the tumult of new ideas strug- 
cling fer definite expression. Sophocles no 
less commands an everlasting audience by 
genial sympathy with the minds that thought, 
and the hearts that beat, in his own day. 
The stormy revolution of thought that suc- 
ceeded the Persian war gave way toa milder 
but not less manly period of serene intelli- 
gence. The time had come in which what we 
call ‘‘ The Beautiful’ developed its ripe pro- 
portions. A sentiment of order, of submis- 
sion to the gods—a desire to embellish the so- 
cial existence secured by a victorious war— 
pervaded the manners and inspired the gen- 
eral emulation. All this is reflected in the 
calm splendor of Sophocles. Itseems atype 
of the difference between the two that A‘s- 
chylus—a bearded man—had fought at Ma- 
rathon, and Sophocles, in the bloom of youth, 
had tuned his harp to the peans that circled 
round the trophies of Salamis. The Prome- 
theus of Aischylus is a vindication of hu- 
man wisdom, made with the sublime arro- 
gance of a Titan’s pride. 

The CEdipus of Sophocles teaches its noth- 





the Greek gods—that is, he clothed what be- 


fore were vague phantoms with attributes: 


familiar to humanity, and gave them the 
power of divinities with the forms and hearts’ 
of men. [Applause.] Civilization advan- 
ces, but the Greek literature still preserves | 
this special character of humanity, and each 
succeeding critic still incorporates his genius | 
with the actual existence and warm emotions | 
of the crowd. Aeschylus comes forth from 
the field of Marathon, to give voice to the 
grand practical ideas that influenced his land 
and times. 


Vor. XX---36 


ingness to wisdom, and inflicts its blind pun- 
ishment upon Pride. But observe how both 
‘these great poets inculcate the sentiment of 
mercy as an element of tragic grandeur, and 
‘how they both seek to connect ‘that attribute 
of humanity with the fame of their -native 
land. Thus it is to Athens that the Orestes 
‘of ZEschylus comes to expiate his parricide ; 

it is the tutelary goddess of the Athenians 
that pleads in his cause and reconciles the 
Furies to the release of their hunted victim. 
But still more impressively does Sophocles 


He represents the apotheosis of inculcate and adorn this lesson of beautiful 
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humanity. It is not only amidst the very 
grove of the Furies that Gdipus finds the 
peaceful goal of his wanderings, but round 
that grove itself the poet has lavished all the 
loveliest images of his fancy. There, in the 
awful ground of the ghastly sisters, the night- 
ingales sing under the ivy—there blooms 
the narcissus—there smiles the olive—there 
spring the fountains that feed Cephisus. 
Thus terror itself he surrounds with beauty, 
and the nameless grace of the outlawed C£d- 
ipus becomes the guardian of the benignant 
State which gave the last refuge to his woes. 
A few years more, and a new phase of civili- 
zation developes itself in Athens. To that 


sentiment for the beautiful which in itself 
discovers the good, succeeds the desire to 
moralize and speculate. 


The influence of women on social life is 
more admitted—statesmen and sages gather 
round Aspasia—love occupies a larger space 
in the thoughts of men, and pity is derived 
from gentler, perhaps from more effeminate 
sources. This change Euripides—no less 
practical than his predecessors in repre- 
senting the popular temper of his age—this 
change, I say, Euripides comes to depict in 
sententious aphorisms, in scholastic casuis- 
try, accompanied, however, with the tender- 
est pathos, and enlisting that interest for 
which he is ridiculed by Aristophanes—the 
interest derived from conjugal relations and 
household life—the domestic interest; it is 
this which has made him, of all the Greek 
dramatists, the most directly influential of 
the modern stage. And it is Euripides who 
has suggested to the classic tragedy of Eng- 
land and France, two-thirds of whatever it 
possesses of genuine tenderness and passion. 
In a Word, the Greek drama is not that cold 
and marble perfection of artistic symmetry 
which it has too often been represented to 
be, but a flesh-and-blood creation, identify- 
ing itself with the emotions most prevalent 
in the multitudes it addressed, and artificial 
more by conventions derived from its reli- 
gious origin than by any very deep study of 
other principles of art than those which sym- 
pathy with human nature teaches instinct- 
ively to the poet. The rules prescribed to 
the Greek dramatist, such as the unities, 
were few and elementary, belonging rather | 





to the commencement of art than to its full 
development. 

There are few critics now-a-days, for in- 
stance, who will not recognize a higher de- 
gree of art in Shakspeare, when he trans- 
ports his willing audience over space and 
time, and concentrates in Macbeth the whole 
career of guilty ambition, from its first dire 
temptation to its troubled rise and its bloody 
doom, than there can be in any formal rule 
which would have sacrificed for dry recital 
the vivacity of action, and crowded into a 
day what Shakespeare expands throughout a 
life. In fine, then, these Greek poets be- 
come our models—not as authorities for pe- 
dantic laws, not to chill our invention by un- 
substantial ideals or attempts to restore to 
life the mere mummies of antiquity—but 


jrather, on the contrary, to instruct us that 


the writer who most faithfully represents the 
highest and fairest attributes of his own age 
has the best chance of an audience in pos- 
terity; and that whatever care we take as 
to the grace or sublimity of diction, still the 
diction itself can only be the instrument by 
which the true poet would refine or exalt— 
what ?—why, the feelings most common to 
the greatest number of mankind [applause. ] 
We have heard too much about the calm and 
repose of classic art. It is the distance from 
which we take our survey that does not al- 
low us to distinguish its force and its passion. 
Thus the rivulet, when near, seems more 
disturbed than the ocean beheld afar off. At 
the distance of two thousand years, if we do 
not see all the play of the waves, it is be- 
cause we do not stand on the beach. The 
same practical identification with the intel- 
lectual attributes of their age which distin- 
guishes the poetry, no less animates the 
prose of the ancient Greeks. The narratives 
of Herodotus, so simple yet so glowing, were 
read to immense multitudes—now exciting 
their wonder by tale and legend—now grat- 
ifying their curiosity by accounts of barba- 
rian customs—now inflaming their patriot- 
ism by minute details of Persian myriads 
that exhausted rivers on their march, and 
graphic anecdotes of the Grecian men whom 
the Medes at Marathon saw rushing into the 
midst of their spears, or whom the scout of 
Xerxes found dressing their hair for the fes- 
tival of battle in the glorious pass of Ther- 
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mopyle. No less does the graver mind of, fle a danger, and tosave their country. { Ap- 
Thucydides represent the intense interest plause. | 

with which the Grecian intellect was accus-| Again,—it is not by the tutor of Alexan- 
tomed to view the action and strife, the sor- der, but by the pupil of Socrates, that our 
row and triumph, of the human beings from | vast debt to the Grecian mind is completed. 
whom it never stood superciliously aloof.| When we remount from Aristotle to his great 
Though the father of philosophical history, | master, Plato—it is as if we looked from na- 
Thucydides knows nothing of that cynical|ture up to nature’s God. There,,amidst the 
irony, which is common tothe modern spirit decline of freedom, the corruption of man- 
of historical philosophy in its cold survey of ners—just before the date when, with the 
the follies and errors of mankind. Henever)fall of Athens, the beautiful ideal of sen- 
neglects to place full before you whatever! suous life faded mournfully away—there, on 
ennobles our species, whether it be the lofty ‘that verge of time stands the consoling Plato, 
sentiment of Pericles or the hardy valor of preparing philosophy to receive the Chris- 
Brasidas. It is his candid sympathy with tian dispensation, by opening the gates of the 
whatever in itself is good and great which Infinite, and proclaiming the immortality of 








vivifies his sombre chronicle, and renders 


him at once earnest, yet impartial. Each’ 
little bay or creek, each defile or pass, where | 


gallant deeds have been done, he describes 


with the conviction that the deeds have hal-. 


lowed the place to all posterity, and have 
become a part of that tema es aei which he 
proposed to bequeath. 


the soul, [applause.] Thus the Grecian ge- 
nius, ever kindly and benignant, first appears 
to awaken man from the sloth of the senses, 
to enlarge the boundaries of self, to connect 
the desire of glory with the sanctity of house- 
hold ties, to raise up in luminous contrast 
with the inert despotism of the old Eastern 
world—the energies of freemen, the duties 


This is the spirit which returns to life in of citizens, and, finally, accomplishing its 
your own day and in your own historians, | mission as the visible Iris to states and he- 
which gives a classic charm to the military|roes, melts into the rainbow, annotincing a 
details of Napier, and lights with a patriot’s' more sacred covenant, and spans the streams 
fire the large intelligence and profound re-| of the Heathen Orcus with an arch lost in 
search that immortalise the page of Alison. ‘the Christians’ heaven. {Loud applause. | 
[Loud applause.] Pass from history to ora-; I have so exhausted your patience in what 
tory. All men in modern times, fa.nous tcr,I have thus said of the Grecian literature, 
their eloquence, have recognised Demosthe- | that I must limit closely my remarks upon 
nes as their model. Many speakers in our the Roman. And here, indeed, the subject 
own country have literally translated passa-| does not require the same space. In the 
ges from his orations, and produced electri-| Greek literature all is fresh and original ; its 
cal effects upon sober English senators by! very art is but the happy selection from nat- 
thoughts first uttered to passionate Athenian | ural objects, knit together with the zone of 
crowds. Whyisthis? Not from the sty le—| the careless Graces: But the Latin litera- 
the style vanishes in translation—it is be-| ture i is borrowed and adopted, and, like all 
cause thoughts the noblest appeal to emotions imitations, we perceive at once that it is ar- 
the most mesouline and popular. Yousee in tificial; but in this imitation it has such ex- 
Demosthenes the man accustomed to deal’ quisite taste. in this artificiality there is so 
with the practical business of men—to gen-| much refinement of polish, so much stateli- 





eralise details, to render complicated affairs 
clear to the ordinary understanding—and, at 
the same time, to connect the material inter- 
ests of life with the sentiments that warm 
the breast and exalt the soul. It is the brain 
of an accomplished statesman in unison with 
a generous heart, thoroughly in earnest, beat- 
ing loud and high with the passionate desire 
to convince breathless thousands how to baf- 


ness of pomp, that it assumes an originality 
of itsown. It has not found its jewels in 
native mines, but it takes them with a con- 
queror’s hand and weaves them into regal 
diadems. Dignity and polish are the espe- 
cial attributes of Latin literature in its hap- 
piest age; it betrays the habitual influence 
of an aristocracy, wealthy, magnificent and 





learned. ‘To borrow a phrase from Persius— 
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its words sweep along as if clothed with the| 
Whether we take the sonorous lines, 


toga. 


-— 


the love of country—both are animated by 
the desire, of fame and honor. Therefore, 


of Virgil, or the swelling periods of Cicero, | whatever be our future profession and pur- 


the easier dignity of Sallust or the patrician 
simplicity of Cesar, we are sensible that we 
_ are with a race accustomed to a measured 
decorum, a majestic self-control, unfamiliar 
to the more lively impulse of small Greek 
communities. 

There is a greater demarcation between 
the intellect of the writer and the homely 
sense of the multitude. The Latin writers 
seek to link themselves to posterity rather 
through a succession of select and well-bred 
admirers than by a cordial identification with 
the passions and interests of the profane vul- 
gar. Even Horace himself, so brilliant and 
easy, and so conscious of his monwmentum 
ere perennius, affects disdain of popular ap- 
plause, and informs us with a sort of pride 
that his satires had no vogue in the haunts 
of the common people. Every bold school- 
boy takes at once to Homer, but it is only 
the fine taste of the scholar that thoroughly 
appreciates Virgil; and only the experienced 
man of the world who discovers all the deli- 
cate wit, all the exquisite urbanity of senti- 
ment that win our affection to Horace in pro- 
portion as we advance in life. In short, the 
Greek writers warm and elevate our emo- 
tions as men—the Latin writers temper emo- 
tions to the stately reserve of high-born gen- 
tlemen. The Greeks fire us more to the in- 
spirations of poetry, or (as in Platoand parts 
of Demosthenes) to that sublimer prose to 
which poetry is akin; but the Latin writers 
are, perhaps, on the whole, though I say it 
with hesitation, safer models for that accu- 
rate construetion and decorous elegance, by 
which classical prose divides itself from the 
forms of verse. Nor is this elegance effem- 
inate, but, on the contrary, nervous and ro- 
bust, though, like the statue of Apollo, the 
strength of the muscles is concealed by the 
undulation of the curves. [ Applause. ] 

. But there is this, as a general result from 
the study of ancient letters, whether Greek 
or Roman. Both are the literature of grand 
races, of free men and brave hearts. Both 
abound in generous thoughts and high ex- 
amples—both, whatever their occasional li- 
cence, inculcate upon the whole the habitual 
practice. of manly virtues—both glow with 





suit, however they may take us from the 


scholastic closet, and forbid any frequent re- 
turn to the classic studies of our youth, still 
he whose early steps have been led into that 
land of demi-gods and heroes will find that 
its very air has enriched through life the 
blood of his thoughts, that he quits the soil 
with a front which the Greek has directed 
towards the stars, and a step which imperial 
Rome has disciplined to the march that car- 
ried her eagles round the world. [Loud ap- 
plause.] Not in vain do these lessons ap- 
peal to the youth of Scotland. From this 
capital, still as from the elder Athens, stream 
the lights of philosophy and learning. But 
your countrymen are not less renowned for 
the qualities of action than for those of 
thought. And you whom I address will carry 
with you, in your several paths to fortune, 
your national attributes of reflective judg- 
ment and dauntless courage. [Great ap- 
plause.] I see an eventful and stirring age 
expand before therising generation. In that 
grand contest between new ideas and ancient 
forms, which may be still more keenly urged 
before this century expires, whatever your 
differences of political opinion I adjure you 
to hold fast to the vital principle of civilisa- 
tion. What is that principle? It is the 
union of liberty with order. The art to pre- 
serve this union has often baffled the wisest 
statesmen in former times; but the task be- 
comes easy at once, if the people whom they 
seek to guide will but carry into public af- 
fairs the same prudent consideration which 
commands prosperity in private business. 
You have already derived from your ances- 
tors an immense capital of political freedom ; 
increase it if you will—but by solid invest- 
ments, not by hazardous speculations, [hear, 
hear, and loud applause.] You will hear 
much of the necessity of progress, and truly, 
for where progress ends, decline invariably 
begins ; but remember that the healthful pro- 
gress of society is like the natural life of 
man—it consists in the gradual and harmo- 
nious development of all its constitutional 
powers, all its component parts, and you in- 
troduce weakness and disease into the whole 
system, whether you attempt to stint or to 
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force the growth. The old homely rule you 
prescribe to the individual is applicable to a 
State—Keep the limbs warm by exercise, 
and keep the head cool by temperance. But 
new ideas do not invade only our political 
systems ; you will find them wherever you 
turn. Philosophy has altered the direction 
it favored in the last century—it enters less 
into metaphysical inquiry; it questions less 
the relationships between man and his ma- 
ker; it assumes its practical character as 
the investigator of external nature, and seeks 
to adapt agencies before partially concealed 
to the positive uses of men. Here I leave 
, you to your bold researches; you cannot be 
much misled, if you remember the maxim, 
to observe with vigilance and inquire with 
conscientious care. 

Nor is it necessary that Ishould admonish 
the sons of religious Scotland that the most 
daring speculations as to Nature may be ac- 
companied with the humblest faith in those 
sublime doctrines that open Heaven alike to 
the wisest philosopher and the simplest peas- 
ant. {Hear, hear, and loud applause.] I 
do not presume to arrogate the office of the 
preacher ; but, believe me, as a man of books, 
and as a man of the world, that you inherit 
a religion which, in its most familiar form, in 
the lowly prayer that you learned from your 
mother’s lips, will save you from the temp- 
tations to which life is exposed, more surely 
than all which the pride of philosophy can 
teach. [Loud applause.} Nor can I believe 
that the man will ever go very far or very 


spirit is the most strongly felt—there, where 
the local affections most animate the breast, 
there wili our defenders be the bravest. 
[Applause.] It would ill become me to enter 
into the special grounds of debate now at 
issue ; but permit me to remind you that, 
while pressing with your accustomed spirit 
for whatever you may deem to be equal 
rights, you would be untrue to your own fame 
if you did not feel that the true majesty of 
Scotland needs neither the pomp of courts 
nor the blazonry of heralds. What though 
Holyroed be desolate—what though no king 
holds revel in its halls? The empire of 
Scotland has but extended its range; and, 
blended with England, under the daughter 
of your ancient kings, peoples the Austra- 
lian wilds that lay before the chart of Co- 
lumbus, and rules over the Indian realms 
that eluded the grasp of Alexander. [Loud 
applause. | 

That empire does not suffice for you. It 
may decay—it may perish. More grand is 
the domain you have won over human thought 
and identified with the eternal progress of 
intellect and freedom. [Renewed applause. } 
From the chart of that domain, no ceremo- 
nial can displace the impression of your seal. 
In the van of that progress no blazon can 
flaunt before that oldlion of Scotland, (point- 
ing to the flag suspended opposite,) [great 
cheering.] This is the empire that you will 
adorn in peace—this is the empire that, if 
need be, you will defend in war. It is not 
here that I would provoke one difference in 


obstinately wrong who, by the mere habit of| political opinion ; but surely you, the sons of 
thanksgiving and prayer, will be forced to|Scotland, who hold both fame and power 


examine his conscience, even but once a day, 


upon the same tenure at that which secures 


and remember that the eye of the Almighty | civilisation from lawless force—surely you are 


is upon him. One word further. Nothing, 


not the men who can contemplate with folded 


to my mind, preserves a brave people true} arms the return of the dark ages, and quietly 
and firm to its hereditary virtues more than| render up the haven that commands Asiaon 
a devout though liberal spirit of nationality.|the one side, and threatens Europe on the 
[Applause.] And it is not because Scotland! other, to the barbaric ambition of some new 


is united with England that the Scotchman 
should forget the glories of his annals, the 


Alaric of the north. [Loud applause.] But 
whether in reluctant war or happier peace, { 


tombs of his ancestors, or relax one jot of|can but bid you to be mindful of your fa- 


his love for his native soil. [Applause.] 


thers—learn from them how duties fulfilled 


I say not this to flatter you—I say ‘it not|in the world become honors after death; and 


for Scotland alone. 
the empire. 


I say it for the sake of|in your various callings continue to maintain 
For sure I am that, if ever the| for Scotland her sublime alliance with every 


step of the invader should land upon these} power of mind that can defend or instruct, 
kindred shores—there, wherever the national | soothe or exalt humanity. [Sir Edward re- 
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sumed his seat amidst loud and long contin- 
ued applause, the audience rising to their 
feet en masse. | 





METEORIC PHENOMENA. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. 


ARTICLE ON Mereors, SHootinc Stars 
AEROLITES. 


Meteoric phenomena have attracted the 
wondering gaze of mankind from remote an- 
tiquity ; yet their nature has ever. been re- 
garded as mysterious even to this day. The 
philosophy of modern times has been strain- 
ed to solve the mystery which excludes them 
from the field of science. Year after year 
their motions have been observed—their 
number has been told—and their height, | 
their velocity, and their periods of duration 


‘guished in water. 





calculated. Some of the aerolite species 
that have fallen are even recognized by names | 
that are distinctive to the ear of the philoso-| 
pher—and the very elements of which many | 
of them are composed have been ascertained. | 
Yet the great problem of their history—| 
Whence do they come?—is still unanswered ; | 
and the constituent elements of the meteor 
proper—unlike those of the aerolite—are 
still beyond the reach of experimental in- 
quiry, lingering in the mists of speculation. 
Meteors may be distinguished into three 
classes, viz. the sporadic, which occur singly 
and sparsely—those that fall in groups—and 
aerolites. Every one is familiar with the or- 
dinary meteors that are seen at night shoot- 
ing across the sky in every direction; and 
the periodic falling of meteors in groups has 
been observed at various times, and in differ- 
ent countries. The aerolite is evidently of a 
different nature from the meteor of either of 





these classes. The actual occurrence of such 
phenomena as the falling of heavy masses of 
stone from the sky might very well be ques- 
tioned, had there not been many instances of 
the kind and well attested. Their reality is 
proved by ancient writings—by traditions of 
different nations, and by abundant evidence 
in modern times. Chinese records furnish 
the amplest fund of testimony. Among the 
Greeks, Diogenes of Apollonia, and Dama- 





chos, tell us of the stone that fell at Aegos 


——— 


Potamos. Cardan, an author of the 16th 
century, asserts that in the year 1510, he 
saw 120 stones fall from heaven. It is re- 
lated by Halley, that in 1676, a fire ball was 
seen to pass from Dalmatia over the Adriatic 
sea and Italy, and to fall into the Mediterra- 
nean with a noise like that of hot iron extin- 
In the history of the 
Academy of Sciences, (1769,) an account is 
given of three stony masses that fell in pro- 
vinces very distant from one another— 
Maine, Artois, and Cotentin. These, and 
various other instances of such phenomena— 
some of which will be noticed hereafter— 
have put an end to the doubts of the scien- 
tific world on this subject. 

In the Cosmos of Humboldt, the subject of 
meteoric phenomena, of each kind, is exam- 
ined at great length, and very learnedly ; 
and the author concludes upon all the infor- 


‘mation before him, that these bodies do not 


originate within the limits of the earth; but 
that they have an origin independent of the 
earth—are of a planetary nature—revolve 
around the sun in independent orbits, and 
that under certain conditions they sometimes 
descend to the earth. Such is also the char- 
acter of philosophical opinion generally pre- 
valent upon this subject. This theory is not 
new. It is, perhaps, as old as any other 
known, and may be true; yet, if it may be 
allowed to doubt against such authority, there 
is much that tends to establish an opposite 
theory of these phenomena—a theory which 
claims for them a terrestrial origin, and 
which, upon the whole, seems the more pro- 
bable. 

The principal arguments on which the cos- 
mical theory of Humboldt is founded are the 
following, viz: 

1. That different streams of group meteors 
appear dt, or nearly at, the same exact pe- 
riod of the year, respectively, whenever they 
are seen. 

2. That meteoric streams of the group me- 
teors have been observed to proceed from one 
or more particular points in the heavens du- 
ring the whole time the phenomenon pre- 
vailed ; thus showing an independence of the 
rotary motion of the earth. 

3. That shooting stars move with a plane- 
tary velocity ranging from 18 to 36 geograph- 
ical miles a second. 
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4, That the chemical law of gaseous diffu- 
sion is inconsistent with the opinion that 
shooting stars and falling meteors are collec- 
tions of gaseous matter exhaled from the 
earth, and burnt in the upper regions of the 
atmosphere. 

It is certainly a remarkable fact that group 
meteors appear uniformly, when seen at all, 
at almost the same precise periods of the 
year. Thus they appeared on the 12th and 
13th of November, 1799; on the 12th and 
13th of November. 1832; on the 12th and 
13th of November, 1833, and on the 13th 
and 14th of November, 1834. The Au- 
gust groups also appear uniformly from the 
9th to the 14th of that month. It argues 
with some degree of force that a periodical 
motion, like that of the earth, belongs to 
these bodies. They always appear when the 
earth is at particular points of its orbit, and 
where it may be intersecting equal and con- 
centric orbits, in which the meteors may be 
supposed to revolve. This coincidence is 
entitled to some attention ; yet, on a full sur- 
vey of the subject, it seems to be greatly 
overbalanced by contrarient probabilities. It 
is apparently forgotten that there are various 
instances of periodicity in nature confined to 
the earth, with which we are perfectly famil- 
iar, and which do not involve the necessity 
of such a theory for this explanation. This 
latter periodicity, too, though perhaps not 
perfectly exact, is very proximately so. The 
winds which prevail in the Indian Ocean 
give us an example of this kind. They blow 
regularly six months in one direction and six 
months in the opposite. It sometimes rains 
in the State of Virginia on the same day of 
the week for many weeks together. The pe- 
riod of maturity of a great amount of vegeta- 
tion is another example ; being so. exact in 
some cases, that it may be calculated almost 
to a day. The tides probably afford the 
strongest illustration that can be given—for 
their times are more exactly periodical than 
those of the meteoric groups—the August 
meteors varying from the 9th to the 14th, 
and those of November from the 12th to the 
14th of those months respectively. If from 
a regular influence exerted on the winds, 
there semi-annually arrives a fixed period, at 
which they change their direction; if the 


- Very hours of high and low tide can be pre- 





dicted with accuracy; if the maturity of ve- 
getation can be predicted regularly almost to 
a day; why may there not be supposed a 
similar periodicity in the appearance of me- 
teors, without assigning them a planetary na- 
ture? To suppose meteors entirely terres- 
trial, we have only to suppose that the causes 
of their production are regularly in operation 
until the known periods of their appearance, 
when under certain coincidences, favorable 
to the phenomenon, they are ignited and con- 
sumed. If these coincidences should not 
occur, the phenomenon would fail, and vice 
versa. Electricity moves with a velocity 
more nearly approaching that of light than 
any other known principle in nature. And 
instead of supposing shooting stars to be solid 
bodies, and to move at the immense velocity 
ascribed to them; and instead of inferring 
from their velocity their planetary nature, 
we may, it- seems, with greater reason, sup- 
pose that they are not solid bodies, but im- 
mense volumes of gaseous matter, rolled to- 
gether at great heights, like clouds in the 
lower regions of the atmosphere ; and that 
they are there condensed by the cold of those 
regions, (and perhaps other causes,) and ig» 
nited by the electricity excited by their own 
motions. Acurrent of electricity would pass 
through such a gaseous cloud at a velocity 
probably equal to that of planetary motion 
instantly consuming in its course the inflam- 
mable substance which it pervaded. 

These views are sustained by several con» 
siderations. 1. It is reasonable and proper, 
in proposing for the interpretation of phe- 
nomena, an entirely new theory, to examine 
well its consistency with the previously 
known arrangements of nature—for concur- 
rence with or opposition to these arrange 
ments affords strong evidence for or against 
any newtheory. Examining the cosmical the- 
ory of meteors, then, upon this principle, we 
find it presenting an astronomical phenome- 
non totally irreconcilable with the general 
structure and arrangement of the planetary 
system. All the planets (with one excep- 
ception, and that is scarcely an exception) 
are spherical in their form. But if the me- 
teors of the 12th and 13th November, 1833, 
constitute a planet, with an orbitary motion 
contrary to that of the earth, as is supposed, 
it is ebvious that it must be an exceedingly 
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oblong body—nearly rectilinear in its form— 
and measuring (even on the supposition that 
the earth moves through it in a state of rest) 
at least 600,000 miles in length, and about 
1,500 miles only in breadth. The calcula- 
tion is easily made: the velocity of the earth 
in its orbit being known—the phenomenon 
having prevailed 9 hours—and Boston and 
the island of Jamaica being, respectively, its 
Northern and Southern limits. The idea of 
a planet 400 times longer in one direction 
than another—nearly rectilinear in its form, 
and moving around the sun in an orbit nearly 
or exactly coincident with that of the earth, 
but in the opposite direction to its motion—is 
one that must strike the mind of the astron- 
omer as scarcely less than absurd—being un- 
warranted by any conclusive evidence, end 
directly contradicted by the general form and 
direction of planetary bodies. 

2. It is computed that all the planets from 
Mercury to Neptune revolve around the sun 


in times which increase as they are more re-| 


mote from the centre of revolution. Where- 
as, according to the cosmical theory of shoot- 
ing stars—though their distance from the sun 
is not greater than that of the earth—they 
have a velocity from two to three times as 
great as that of the earth. If this is so, it 
involves an astronomical irregularity which 
should not readily be supposed to exist—as 
it is contrary to a law of the planetary sys- 
tem. And the comparative densities of aero- 
lites and the earth will not relieve the diffi- 
culty: for the mean density of the earth be- 
ing 5.44, the density of the aerolite has been 
found equal to 4.3, (though their average 
density is held to be less.) Density, how- 
ever, may not control the velocity of plane- 
tary bodies. 

3. It is a well-attested fact that the num- 
ber of “visible meteors increases regularly as 
the night advances. Now this feature of 
these phenomena seems to have no explana- 
tion, without supposing that changes caused 
by the advance of night has some effect upon 
them ; and to suppose this is to hold that the 
elements of the phenomena are within the 
proper limits of the earth. Its changes could 
not otherwise produce or modify these bo- 
dies. If these elements were without the 
proper limits of the earth, it is very clear 
that no changes within those limits would 





bring them there. To suppose otherwise 
would be nothing less than wild conjecture. 
But it is not difficult to conceive that large 
volumes of gaseous matter which rise up into 
the higher spaces of the atmosphere become 
more condensed and rise still higher as the 
cold of those regions grows more intense 
with the advance of night; the motion of 
such subtle bodies against a resisting medium 
would naturally elongate them into the ob- 
long shape they generally assume. Such a 
motion would also generate electricity ; and 
at one end of the body—probably its most 
angular projection—the charge would be 
communicated, and would immediately pass 
through its whole length, producing its in- 
stantaneous combustion. Humboldt refers to 
the increase of meteors during the night, but 
offers no satisfactory explanation. He says, 
(4 Cosmos, 591-2 :) 

‘Tf under different meridians the shooting 
stars do not become especially visible until a 
certain early hour, then, in the case of their 
cosmical origin, we must assume what is still 
but little probable, viz. that these night, or 
rather early morning hours, are especially 
adapted to the recognition of the shooting 
stars, while in other hours of the night more 
shooting stars pass by before midnight invis- 
ible. We must still long and patiently col- 
lect observations.” 

It is probably now well nigh settled that 
the Aurora Borealis is an electrical (mag- 
netic) phenomenon; and if so, the influence 
of meteors upon it is a potent evidence of 
the connexion between electricity and mete- 
oric phenomena. It is stated by Admiral 
Wrangel (see 1 Cosmos, 114) that when he 
was on the Siberian coast of the Polar Sea, 
he observed, during an Aurora Borealis, 
“certain portions of the vault of heaven 
which were not illuminated, light up and con- 
tinue luminous whenever a shooting star 
passed over them.”” When the great fall of 
meteors occurred in November, 1833, the 
Aurora Borealis was unusually brilliant ; and 
it was visible at Bremen during the fall of 
meteors in 1838. These circumstances go 
far to establish a connexion between these 
phenomena. The fact reported by Wrangel, 
especially, shows that the flash of a meteor 
can impart to the sky, under circumstances, 
the characteristic appearance produced by 
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the great magnetic discharge at the Pole, 
which is supposed, with great probability, to 
be the source of the Northern Light. The 
analogy of the effects produced, and the man- 
ifest resemblance of their causes, certainly 
give high evidence that those causes are of 
the same nature; and if they are, then it is 
shown that the presence of electricity suffi- 
cient for the combustion of gaseous bodies in 
the elevated regions in which meteors are 
seen, is not only a possibility but an actual 
fact. 

It has been observed also that the number 
of meteors seen during the first half of the 
year is much less than that of the latter—the 
mean number of the first half of the year 
being 3.4 in the hour, and that of the latter 
being 8 in the hour. (See tables of Culvier, 
Gravier and Saigey.) Now it will not be 
questioned that vast quantities of gaseous 
matter, arising from vegetable decay, are 
thrown off from the earth annually; and it is 
a notable fact, that in the month of July, in 
which such decay may be fairly supposed to 
commence, (as to a large portion of the sur- 
face of the earth,) the tables show an abrupt 
increase in the hourly numbers. In August 
and November, the phenomena attain their 
numerical maxima; and thus we see that 
these phenomena are far more numerous in 
that portion of the year when the gases to 
which they are attributed are most abundant. 

It may be, that in order to the combustion 
of meteoric matter at the time of its perfec- 
tion, certain conditions of heat and dryness 
in the atmosphere are requisite ; and if they 
should fail, then the phenemenon would more 
or less fail; and after that time, the gase: 


argues that their range is limited to the 
boundaries of the earth. They always ap- 
pear either to explode or to be extinguished 
within sight: i. e. before their disappearance 
would seem to be required by their decrease 
of volume, (or by distance.) Now, if they 
are cosmical, why is this so? If they are 
merely passing the earth they would not ap- 
pear abruptly, but would come into view first 
as a bright point—next as a mere line—and 
then as a volume of light of sensible diame- 
ter. The extinction of meteors has been at- 
tended with an appearance of explosion— 
leaving smoke, or what seemed to be smoke, 
in their place in the sky, but no sign of any 
solid body. A meteoric line of light, too, 
has been seen to suffer a momentary inter- 
ruption, or check, in its course, which it af- 
terwards resumed as before; and at the time 
and point of the interruption, there was some- 
thing like an explosive emanation of light, 
such as gaseous combustion would exhibit. 
The tejluric theory of meteors is further 
corroborated by several remarkable coinci- 
dences of earthquakes with showers of fall- 
ing stars. Not long before the earthquake 
in Cumana, in 1766, meteors were seen to 
fall in great quantity ; and shortly before the 
geat earthquake in Riobamba, in 1797, me- 
teors fell like snow in the city of Quito. 
More remarkable still, at or about the time 
of the earthquake of 1766, the volcano of 
Cayambe was enveloped in falling stars for an 
hour, to the great terror of the inhabitants, 
(1 Cosmos, 113, note.) Such coincidences 
render it extremely probable—indeed, they 
almost coerce the belief, that during the con- 
vulsions of the earth produced by volcanic 


gradually dispersing, and other conditions of| action, gaseous matter is ejected into the at- 
the phenomenon being absent, it would not|mosphere, where its condition is modified, 


again occur on a maximum scale until ano- 


and whence, unaer circumstances, it is re- 


ther concurrence of the conditions necessary turned to the earth in the form of meteoric 


to its appearance. 


ring the winter, and indeed throughout the 


year, sporadic meteors are seen in favorable | the meteoric streams. 


This is intended espe-| phenomena. 
cially with reference to group meteors. Du- 


Let us now consider the testimony in re- 
gard to the apparent points of departure of 
Humboldt lays great 


weather; but their occurrence may be ex-|stress upon this, and regards it as highly 


plained by supposing that there is at all sea-|confirmatory of his theory. 


He says, (1 


sons enough meteoric material in the atmos- | Cosmos, 105 :) 


phere to produce the phenomena of sporadic 


meteors. 


‘A brilliant confirmation of the cosmical 
origin of these phenomena’ (meteors) ‘ has 


There is something also in the manner in|been afforded by Denison Olmsted, at New 





which meteors appear and disappear, which | Haven, Connecticut, who has shown, on the 
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Concurrent ‘authority of all eye- witnesses, 
that during the celebrated fall of shooting 
stars, on the night between the 12th and 13th 
of November, 1833, the fire balls and shoot- 
ing stars all emerged from one and the same 
quarter of the heavens; namely, in the vi- 
cinity of the stars in the constellation Leo: 
and did not deviate from this point, although 
the star changed its apparent height and azi- 
muth during the time of the observation 
Such an independence of the earth’s rota- 
tion shows that the luminous body must have 
reached our atmosphere from without.” 

The statement of Olmsted, here referred 
to, cannot however be relied on to prove the 
cosmical nature of the meteors of 1833; for 
the phenomenon in this particular is different- 
ly reported by observers—some representing 
it to have changed its direction correspon- 
dently with the rotation of the earth, so that 
the line of its direction always formed the 
same angle with the horizon. And itis also 
strongly improbable that it proceeded from a 
point beyond the atmosphere, for this reason, 
that if it had done so, it would on reaching 
the atmosphere have been deflected from its 
course violently and rapidly towards the 
East, by the rotary motion of the earth, 
which carries the upper strata of the atmos- 
phere at the probable velocity of 1,000 miles 
an hour; whereas there was no appearance 
of any such deflection. The meteors fell 
apparently in every direction, and not very 
rapidly. A distinguished observer, Heiss, 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, referred toby Humboldt | 
himself, says of the falling stars of both the 


of departere to be that indicated by Olmsted. 
In the midst of conflicting reports of so many 
observers, we are left to believe, indeed, that 
the meteors fell at the assigned periods—but 
not that they fell in any constant direction 
in space. 

It seems furthermore to have escaped those 
who hold the cosmical theory, that if the 
earth and this supposed planet move round 
the sun in concentric and coincident orbits, 
(1 Cosmos, 105-8,) but in opposite direc- 
tions, they must meet in shorter periods than 
a year; and that is incompatible with its 
supposed annual periodicity. And if at the 
period of their collision, the earth found it 
either at rest or in motion, still it is very clear 
that it would leave it possessed of a commu- 
nicated motion which would make it difficult, 
if not impossible, to calculate the period of 
their next collision. The temporary attrac- 
tion of the larger planets, or interruptions in 
the supposed meteoric ring, might prevent 
the constant annual recurrence of the phe- 
nomenon—but neither can explain why they 
have occurred, since their first collision, in 
yearly periods, nor account for the effect of 
the communicated motion. 

The last important obstacle to the telluric 
theory of sporadic and group meteors, is the 
chemical law of gaseous diffusion. This law 
must be held to be universal in order to re- 





fute this theory: for if it is only a general 
law, then an exception may be presented in 
‘this phenomenon. It is rather a dangerous 
assumption to say of almost any general 
ule or law, that it 7s without exception. The 





August and the November periods, that facts which support this theory possess great 
“there were simultaneously several points force, notwithstanding the general law of 
of departure by no means always proceed- gaseous diffusion ; and as they point to a re- 
ing from the same constellation, as there was ‘sult not in accordance with this law, they 
too great a tendency to assume since the year ‘simultaneously point to the conclusion that 
1833.”’ Heiss is of the opinion that there this Jaw, like most others, is probably sub- 
are various points of departure of the falling ject to exception; and in proportion to the 
stars of both these periods. He enumerates force of these facts, in leading the mind to 
points in Draco, the North Pole, Perseus, conclude this theory to be true, do they also 
Leo, Cassiopeia, and Medusa’s Head—and lead to the opinion that there must be an ex- 
adds, in relation to the November period,: ception to this law. Certainly the law is not 
that many fell from undelermined points. In known to be without exception. The most 
regard to a November fall of meteors, Olbers that can be said is, that no exception to it is 
says that their “‘ paths did not appear at all known: and that is denied, and will be dis- 
parallel to each other, and showed no rela- proved. There are very few known univer- 
tion to Leo.”’ Of the American observers sa/ laws. Facts too are often so full of evi- 
also many did not perceive the general point dence as to persuade us of the truth of a 
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proposition which they cannot conclusively 
prove. A strong analogy led Newton to sup- 
pose the diamond to be combustible before 
it was known to be so; and the Binomial 
Theorem, which he invented, was never proved 
by him; yet strong marks of truth led him 
to its discovery—and he adopted it because 
it corresponded. with truth. When there is 
a given effect in the physical world, accom- 
panied by a multitude of facts, each of which, 
excepting one or two, strongly tends to show 
that effect to be produced by a particular 
cause; and when the one or two excepted 
facts are inconclusive, as well as the sole 
facts pointing to a different cause—the prob- 
ability is certainly stronger that the former 
indication is true. Now various facts have 
been stated—each of which is a strong, 
though not a conclusive argument to show 
that meteors are of terrestrial origin ; and if 
they are terrestrial, then, from what has been 
said before, there is more probability of their 
being produced by electrical combustion than 
in any other way. It may be objected that 
too little is here proved, and too much stress 
laid on mere probability ; but probability is, 
and must be, respected in every department 
of learning. It would certainly clog the 
wheels of science very heavily, if we should 
reject as wholly unworthy of credit, every- 
thing not conclusively demonstrated to be true. 
Probable hypothesis is the vestibule through 
which we enter into the temple of exact 
truth—and the radiance is often so bright on 
that near approach to certainty, that the dif- 


ference between what is probable and what; 


is certain, is no more than that between be- 
lief and exact knowledge. 
But are we not able to prove that the law 


of gaseous diffusion is not without exception ? | 


If we can, then the difficulty is removed. 
In the first place, then, it is well known that 
carbonic acid gas sometimes collects in the 
bottoms of wells, and so densely as to extin- 
guish burning lights introduced into it. It 
collects and remains there until removed by 
mechanical force. Is remains collected at 


the bottom of the well, though in contact | 


with the air above it, and though connected 
through that with the whole mass of the at- 
mosphere without. Here then is at once a 
failure of the law of gaseous diffusion—at 


ception of this theory ; for here is a case of 
a gas in contact with another gas without 
diffusion, during a period long enough forthe 
occurrence of meteoric phenomena by its 
agency. This fact is not obviated by the ar- 
gument, that the carbonic acid gas remains 
collected because of its weight and confined 
situation, and that if free to the influence of 
gravitation and wind it would be dissipated. 
Suppose all this to be so; still the law of 
gaseous diffusion has failed, for it is supposed 
to act independently of weight or situation, 
and only to require the gases to be in con- 
tact, without the intervention of mechanical 
obstruction to their mingling. The like may 
be said of the light carburetted hydrogen 
found in coal mines. Now from these cases 
it sufficiently appears that two gases may be 
in contact with each other long enough for 
one of them to participate in the production 
of meteoric phenomena, without mingling 
according to the law of gaseous diffusion. 
This may be explained as an exception to 
the general law of gaseous diffusion, as fol- 
lows: by that law the diffusion is supposed 
to take place by the passage of the atoms of 
one gas into the vacua between the atoms 
of another—the atoms of each gas only re- 
pelling one another, and offering no obstruc- 
tion to the passage of the atoms of the other 
gases between them. Suppose then a body 
of carbonic acid gas to be formed on the 
earth’s surface, in contact with the air, through 
which carbonic acid gas is always diffused ; 
then the vacua between the atoms of oxygen 
and nitrogen of the air, being already occu- 
pied to some extent by carbonic acid gas, 
may be supposed to reject, more ar less, a 
joint tenancy of those vacua by other car- 
bonic acid or carbonaceous compounds, for 
the same reason that the particles of oxy- 
gen and nitrogen repel each other. If the 
carbonic acid first occupying the vacua, does 
not exclude the newly formed carbonic acid 
gas altogether, it may, nevertheless, on this 
principle, exclude it for a much greater time 
than it would other gases—long enough for 
a properly constituted gas, under favorable 
circumstances, to rise up into the air and 
exhibit meteoric phenomena. The law of 





least so far as it is an impediment to the re- } 


gaseous diffusion being supposed to act in all 
directions alike, the carbonic acid gas would 
be resisted more or less in the effort to min- 
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gle with the air on any side, above or below, 
according to the law of gaseous diffusion. 
It might be dispersed by the action of the 
wind and other causes, after the lapse of some 
time. Suppose then an inflammable, gase- 
ous body, containing carbon in some form, 
and lighter than the air, to be set free from 
the earth’s surface; it seems probable that 
under favorable circumstances it would rise 
up into the atmosphere, and exhibit meteo- 
ric phenomena. 

In the next place there is a phenomenon 
in nature, known under the name of the 
ignis fatuvs, which very happily illustrates 
the truth of the opinion, that the law of gas- 
eous diffusion is not without exception. It 
is evidently a luminous gas about the weight 
of air, (a little lighter,) and probably com- 
posed in part, (if not wholly,) of paosphorus 
and hydrogen inagaseous form. It has been 
reliably described by various persons, and 
no reasonable doubt of its gaseous nature 
seems now to exist, or indeed to be practi- 
cable. Now what else is this phenemenon 


than a visible demonstration, that the law of 


gaseous diffusion ts net without exception? 
To deny it to be such is to deny its existence, 
or that it is a gaseous body—neither of which 
will probably be attempted. It presents an 
actual case in nature of @ gaseous body float- 
ing in the air without dissolving with it. It 
cannot then be difficult to believe, at the in- 
stance of many faets, that :imilar compounds 
rise up to various elevations in the atmos- 
phere, and there consume as has been said. 
It is not competent to us to limit the com- 
pounds of pho-phorus, hydrogen, and other 


There are ever present in the atmosphere, 
in a gaseous form, the elements of which oil 
and water are respectively constituted. It 
is undoubtedly true that gaseous exhalations 
have for ages been passing up into the at- 
mosphere. What becomes of them? Would 
it be unreasonable to suppose that meteoric 
combustion is the means employed by nature 
to convert them into other forms in which 
they return to the earth? Dismissing these 
speculations, however, the facts that have 
been set forth go far towards a demonstra- 
tion of the telluric theory. They speak sig- 
nificantly to our apprehension, and call us 
away from imaginary worlds in search of an 
explanation the materials of which are so 
probably within our own. 

AEROLITES, as has been stated, are also 
now supposed to be cosmical. Their telluric 
nature, however, seems to be as nearly de- 
monstrable as that of other meteors. It is 
certainly wise, as a generab rule, to look first 
for causes in the neighborhood of their ef- 
fects; and only on failure of success there, 
to seek them abroad We are not at liberty 
then to seek an explanation of the phenome- 
non of falling bodies, (aerotes,) by referring 
their origin to regions beyond the limits of 
our world, unless the practicable sources of 
interpretation within those limits have been 
exhausted, and without success. And if a 
rational theory should be devised, ascribing 
to the phenomenon a terrestrial origin—but 
without being free from objection; yet, if 
upon the whole it presented an amount of 
positive evidence in its support, equal to that 
of the cosmical theory—the fact of its being 




















inflammable sub-tances, by the number of held by the former theory to be of terres- 
combinations into which they have been trial origin, should determine that to be the 
made to enter in the chemical laboratory,|more probable of the two. It is observable 
there may be many now actually existing in of aerolites, that so far as examined, they 
nature, utterly unknown to us, and held in ene found to be composed of terrestrial sub- 
reserve for the development of the chemist stances; and their condition in shape, color, 
of the 20th century. Chemists are not agreed composition, and every other respect, is per- 
as to the composition of the known com-|fectly compatible with an earthy original. 
pounds of these gares. It may hereafter be | These facts alone must be regarded as some 
found that there are combinations of these indication of their telluric origin. All me- 
elements, (pho-pborus and hydrogen,) with | teoric stones also, which have been analyzed, 
others, of such a nature as to refuse to are found to possess iron and pyrites. Now 
unite with air just as oil refuses to unite if pyrites in small particles be mixed with 
with water. Why not? Such a supposition iron filings and water, and buried in the 
might now appear to be a strained specula- earth, they will ignite and produce volcanic 
tion; but it would not be sustained. by facts. . phenomena. This is an ascertained fact, and 
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shows the immense power of chemical ac- 
tion amongst the elements of these bodies. 
Aerolites, however, are composed not only 
of these substances, but also of potassium, 
sodium, carbon, phosphorus, and other highly 
oxidizable elements—being very common 
every where; and we are presented with 
the question—whence do they come, and 
how are they raised into the upper air, and 
put into the rapid motion which they ex- 
hibit? It is conceived that these e:ements 
are thrown off into the atmosphere by the 
action of volcanoes. Being ejected from the 
deep and intensely heated recesses of the 
earth, they may be supposed to enter the at- 
mosphere in a state of comparative, if not 
absolute, freedom from oxygen; and rising 
under immense volcanic heat, they must as- 
cend with great rapidity to the height of 
many miles above the level of the clouds. 
They would there gradually become cool, 
and pari passu, they would condense. When 


particularly observed, indicate with much 
force their telluric origin. The account given 
by Damachos of that which fell at Aegos Po- 
tamos seems to be doubted by Humboldt; 
but it nevertheless agrees remarkably with 
ubservations of modern times that are fully 
credited; the only material difference being 
that the time during which the meteoric 
cloud, spoken of by Damachos, appeared, 
was much greater than has been observed of 
meteoric clouds in modern times, so far as 
is known. The stone which fell at Luce in 
1768, and that which fell at Aigle in 1803, 
proceeded each from a meteoric cloud. It 
was on the evening of the 13th September, 
1768, the meteoric cloud of Luce was ob- 
served. It was a dark cloud—sent forth a 
hissing sound—and at the same time a black 
stone was seen to fallin acurve. The stone 
was hot and penetrated into the earth. At 
Aigle a fire-ball was seen to move from S. 
E. to N. W. in the day time, and in a clear 





the reduction of temperature and the in- 
crease of condensation reaches the point at’ 
which the gaseous state would be changed 


into the fluid, the elements would fuse and/ 


become concentrated into one or more sepa- 
rate masses, according to circumstances. 
The rapid oxidation which would then take 
place, would sustain the heat for a consider- 
able time, and during these changes the pro- 
jectile force might not be wholly expended. 


As these masses would form, they would in| 


short periods explode and fall; the explosion | 


sky; and soon afterwards a dark and almost 
‘motionless cloud was seen, which lasted five 
or six minutes, and in which an explosion 
was heard, and various noises like those of 
cannon and musketry. At each explosion 
parts of the cloud were removed, and at the 
same time a great number of meteoric stones 
fell to the earth—one of which weighed over 
17 pounds. These facts, under the illus- 
tration of the somewhat parallel phenome- 
non of the hail-storm, and in connection with 
‘the remarkable fact that aerolites sink a very 





resulting from the unequally rapid process of little into the earth—sometimes not more 
cooling on the outer surfaces at those im-|than 3 feet—do certainly give much proba- 
mensely cold elevations; and then, as was bility to the telluric theory. It is doubtful 
actually observed of the meteoric cloud at| whether the velocity of these bodies is, or 


Aigle, portions of the cloud, when visible, 
might be expected successively to disappear. 


can be correctly ascertained ; yet it is quite 
probable that the force with which they are 


There is no difficulty in conceiving how bo-|sundered in an extremely rarefied medium, 
dies so large and heavy as meteoric stones in addition to the force of gravity, gives them 
sometimes are, can be retained in the cloud | very great velocity. 


so long in the different processes described ; 


for hail-stones are retained in the same way: 


and taking into consideration the reduction 
of the force of gravity upon the meteoric 
cloud from its distance above the earth, and 
its greater sustaining power attributable to 
the vast size to which it must sometimes at- 
tain, that feature of the phenomenon may | 
be well enough understood. 

The accounts of aerolites which have been 





There is no reason to doubt that volcanoes 
have been in-a sufficient state of activity, at 


between them. 


ithe periods at which aerolites have fallen, to 


supply their matter; and at the same time 
the proximity of these phenomena to volca- 
noes, raises another probability of connexion 
Mount Actna is always in 
motion; Stromboli has burnt for more than 
half a century without intermission ; Dama- 
veud and Seibon Dagh in the neighburhood 
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of the Caspian Sea, and Pechan in Central | 
Asia, are constantly in aciion; and in Cen-| AN EPIGRAM AFTER THE GREEK. 
tral America there are 21 volcanoes that, 





‘ ‘ : | Mr. Eptror,—The following beautiful lines were found 
burn continually. It is admitted also that in one of the early numbers of Blackwood. A republi- 


cation of them in the Messenger may give pleasure to 
some of your readers. They are entitled “ An Epigram 
after the Greek.”’ In the spirit of quiet sadness and calm 
hope which breathes through them, we see the influence 
of Christianity as developed in the Saxon mind, and it 
strikingly contrasts with that festive love of life and that 
dreary uncertainty in regard to the unseen world charac- 
teristic of the pleasure-enjoying Greeks: There issome- 


during volcanic eruptions ignited matter is’ 
thrown up to great heights in the air, and. 


that clouds of vapor and ashes are carried 
by the wind in every direction over the 
country. An eruption of Vesuvius occurred 


in the year 471; the matter ejected by which | 


went nearly over all Europe, even to Con-. ; 
y Pe, | thing deeply interesting in the love of the ancients for life, 
the air, and the blessed sunlight. 


| was a dark and shadowy kingdom to them, and the heroes 


stantinople, in abundance. Nor has there 
fallen a stone, of which any authentic ac- 
count is given, whose place at the time of 


its formation was probably at a greater dis- | 


tance from some active volcano, than the dis- 
tance from Vesuvius to Constantinople. 


There was an appearance in the great me- | 
, which Christianity permits in reference to the future state. 
Only in the book of Revelation is immortality truly 


teor of 1783, which seems to favor the tel- 
luric theory. When it was first perceived to 
move, it ascended obliquely above the hori- 
zon towards the East. but very soon after- 
wards changed its direction to the Southeast, 
moving nearly parallel to the horizon. This 
change of direction may be attributed to a 
second explosion, the force of which was so 
exerted as to produce it. 

Lastly : while all the planets and all their 
satellites, (with one exception,) move from 
West to East, the aerolite has been known 
to move from Fast to West; and it probably 
has no general direction in the sky. This is 
another anomaly, and another objection to 
the cosmical theory of these bodies. Their 
motions are far more irregular than those of 
the comets. 

In conclusion—while no theory of mete- 
ors can be asserted positively ; and while it 
is unphilosephic rashly to form a conclusion 
before the data of conclusive opinion are 
matured, it is still allowable to weigh proba- 
bilities; and viewing the telluric theory of 
meteoric bodies in the light of probability, 
it seems most probably true. 


February, 1854. . 





Heattu.—There is this difference between those two 
temporal blessings, Health and Money: Money is the 
most envied, but the least enjoyed; Health is the most 
enjoyed, but the least envied; and this superiority of the 
latter is still more obvious when we reflect, that the 
poorest man would not part with Health for Money, but 
‘that the richest would gladly part with all their Money 
for Health.— Colton. 





The spiritual world 


of antiquity seemed to prefer life to the greatest honors 
among the nations of the dead. 
One would think from some of the descriptions in the 


Classics, that the departed spent their time in a kind of 


twilight gloom, occupied in plaints and regrets for their 
lost humanity. How different the exalted conceptions 


brought to light. But we give the lines. 


“Oh! weep not for the gather’d rose! 
Oh! mourn not for the friend that dies ! 
In beauty’s breast the flower blows— 
The soul is happy in the skies, 


“ Weep not for these! but weep for them, 
The unloved, the friendless, the unknown— 
The flowers that wither on the stem, 

The living that must live alone,” 


CEciuia, 





THE NEW SOCIAL PROPOSITIONS, 


We believe it begins to be now pretty 
clearly perceived, in the Southern States of 
this Confederacy, that the contributions to 
civilization which are, from time to time, 
proposed to be made by our northern breth- 
ren, are little more than the mere inanities 
of temporary popular outcry. This might 
have been expected ; it may still be expect- 
ed. Under Southern skies and stars, in 
balmy air and genial climes, by generous, 
noble, unmeddling, and unmenial natures, 
generally speaking, are really significant, val- 
uable, permanent contributions made to the 
dignity, the honour, and the true decoration of 
social life. The stars, the skies, the rivers, 
and the seas, the mountains, the vales, the 
shores, and the islands, of Phenicia, Egypt, 
Troy, Greece, Carthage and Italy, bred the 
true refinements of life in the olden time, if 
we leave revealed religion out of view. So 
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considered, we believe that the shores of the 
Mediterranean sea have bred four-fifths of 
the refinements of human life. ; 

There is unquestionably true mental civi- 
lization in the island of Great Britain; and 
that seems to be an exception to our remark. 
That however is a religious civilization. It 
is owing to the open Bible. It is simply of 
that description which mental freedom brings, 
with but small admixture of the vision, and 
the glory, and the enchantment, and the 
halo, which true taste, inspired by nature, 
produces. It isa civilization bred from, and 
nurtured by, man’s practical religious pow- 
ers, not from high imagination, or generosity 
of soul, or the strongimpulse of genius. It 
is a phenomenon which hardly breaks our 
theory. Itis a civilization bred of excep- 
tional causes, such as are, of course strong 
enough, in their hour and power, to overrule, 
in the happiest manner, a theory otherwise 
correct. Put the modern Castilian, or Italian, 
or even the modern Athenian, under re 
same healthful religious influences that the 
Briton is under, and if he was not Hyperion 
to a Satyr in all matters of art, taste, and 
genius, at least he would, as it seems to us, 
excel the Briton then, much farther than the 
Briton excels him now. 

We expect real refinement of mind in 
America to be born and to be nurtured, and 
to exist, chiefly in the Southern portions of 
the Union. There are great pretensions 
otherwise at this time, we know. But we 
seriously believe it has already crossed the 
minds of the great majority of thinkers every 
where—some have not yet become conscious 
of their thought; some have just read their 
own souls in this matter; some others will 
perhaps concur for the first time when they 
read it here ; and some others still, have been 
pouring out the articulate protests of words— 
that Northern contributions to mental refine- 
ment have a marvellous aptness to be hum- 
bugs, or something worse. 

The Northern States are unquestionably 
ahead of us in all mechanical arts, sciences, 
inventions and handicrafts. It may be too, 
that they are more successful, we are sure 
they are more devout worshippers than we, 
in the temple of the many-named god, Pelf, 
Lucre, Plutus, Mammon, or the god of Thrift. 


might at first be thought, in the flowers and 
fruits of the more interior and intrinsic pros- 
perities of a nation, is a point which we do 
not so readily yield, except for the purposes 
of the present discussion ; but refer the read- 
er to the Cincinnati Lecture of Mr. Elwood 
Fisher, and to his own reflections and obser- 
vations arising thereabout. 
that lecture is clearly a well-intended and 


We think that 


honest production; and whatever doubts we 


may have entertained, from time to time, of 
the complete freedom of the argument from 
all sophistication, yet we have no question 
that much of what is there alleged is thorough- 
ly reliable. The South does not need any 


sophistication or straining of points to make 
out her case in the court of fair reputation. 
There is enough in the pages of Mr. Fisher’s 
lecture to check all Northern impudence with 
which there is sense enough combined to 
feela check. We will let the simple fatigue 
of braying to the wind, check other kinds of 
impudence. We do not need even to stoop 
to the ‘‘ cry of persecution” which we might 
very justly raise. Nor do we need to ask 
the world the very plain question ‘‘ which is 
the best religion, that of the Northern folks 
who repent chiefly of our sins, or ours, who 
think it no harm at least, and very accordant 
with decency and with peace, to mind our 
own affairs ?”’ 

The pride of the North is in her dollars 
and her cents, her factories and ships, her 
wooden-clocks, astute trades, and bold hardy 
prosperity, in which the end, in a great mea- 
sure, gilds and palliates, if it does not justify 
the means. The pride of the South is in 
her sons, in the honors which her sons have 
won and deserved; in their nobleness of soul, 
their true gentility, honor and manliness ; in 
their love for native land, and in the true 
respect which those that are worthy among 
them, ever command abroad, where they are 
known. Both have their gratification. The 
one in her dollars, the other in her sons. 
The objects of pride and devotion respec- 
tively are most characteristic. 

The Northern spirit of fanaticism—we call 
it so, not to fling obloquy we trust, but be- 
cause we believe that to be a just defining 
phrase, the spirit of envy to the slave States, 
and to the slave power, as their party slogan 





Whether they have so far excelled us as 


calls us, has already broken in two, a major- 
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‘ wed moral character, under the influence of 
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ity of the silken. cords with which religion 
had bound together the hearts of people in 
the different sections of the Union. It has 
set the Ward Beechers and the Beecher 
Stowes of the country upon profitable spec- 
ulations in the line of libellous and seditious 
romances ; it has set such men as Seward, 
Giddings, Sumner, Chase and Hale, upon 
perpetual dabblings in dirty puddles of poli- 
tical intrigue, of which we probably see not 
theend yet. Itsends its George Thompsons, 
and Gerritt Smiths, and Lloyd Garrisons and 
Frederick Douglases, luxuriating in grim, 
sulphureous, oratorical progresses among the 
white and black, red and gray spirits of the 
abolitionist synagogues, and the dirty huge- 
paw and jacobin assembly-rooms of the free 
cities !—which, if they were stopped, would 
extinguish in eternal darkness, the only hope 
that the Othellos of this occupation have, of 
ever lifting their names out of that sorry 


mire ef conscious and merited oblivion into! 


which all such names naturally and power- 
fully gravitate. That sweet and famous spi- 
rit about which we have all heard and read 
to nausea,—that great invention of Northern 
social genius, which some good men are fud- 


upas tree is in the lack of personal worth, 
virtuousness, amiability, propriety, becom- 
ingness of feeling and character. We will 
not stop.to prove this. Perhaps we could 
not do so to those who want the proof; and 
those to whom we could prove it, do not 
want the proof. The growth declares the 
soil—and could spring from no other. 

There are two rebukes which we should 
much like to see administered to the proud 
flesh of these sweet Christians of the higher 
law, and of the far-off-repentance, and of 
the wise-regard for human welfare which 
would destroy all for a part, and extinguish 
the only ray of light in the world upon the 
prospects of human liberty, with the war- 
cry of human liberty upon their lips. One 
of these rebukes (in addition to the many 
and just rebukes which have been adminis- 
tered to this spirit,) would consist in the jour- 
nal of some shrewd, diligent, patient travel- 
ler through New England, New York and 
Ohio, who would take old Talus’s iron flail 
of justice in his hand, wherewith to thresh 
out falsehood and unfold the truth, and bring 
to light, not with pleasure in another’s sins 
or calamities, but for the shrewd and appro- 





dled into, by want of information ; and which | priate curative purpose with which you would 


many bad men cultivate to get credit for; 


goodness among abolitionists, as the cheapest 
way of getting a reputation which they could 
not acquire in the ordinary way ;—that bless- 


which men have so much grace and sharp- 


hold a mirror to the face of satyr or an ape 
who should turn critic, the manifold squali- 
dities and beggaries, and lunacies and debau- 
cheries, the oppressions of free negroes, and 
the hopeless hardships of free negroes, which 





ness of sight to see others’ sins that they can- 


development of New England. New York 
and Qhio, according to which meddling is a 
virtue; Quixotism is common sense; men- 
tal reservation in solemn oaths is not perjury, 
and the constitution of the United States a 
covenant with death and hell—that code, or 
creed, or principle, or doctrine, or feeling, 
call it what you will, that is willing to risk 
the stability of this government and to de- 
stroy the fair fabric we have here erected 


for the eyes of human hope to look to from | 


swarm and skulk beneath the tinsel glare of 


the outside garment of New England pros- 
not see their own—that magnificent social 


perity. Such a book will have to be made 
concerning the face of Northern society, as 


Champollion or Burchhardt, or Humboldt 
would make about the face of nature—not 


such a book as abolitionists and Englishmen 
make about Southern society. 

Whereas abolitionist books about the South 
jump headlong to their conclusions, this 
should march patiently, fairly, unerringly to 
its conclusion. Whereas they generalize 
from single facts, and are built, out and out, 
upon half truths and contracted views, and 





all quarters of the world in future times—| limited judgments of good and ill, expedien- 


‘we believe that spirit is now-a-days nurtured 
simply by individual and personal arrogance 
of heart among the Ward Beechers and the | 


cy and inexpediency, our book should draw 
its generalization from a full harvest of facts, 
and be built upon a broad foundation of prov- 


Beecher Stowes and the Garrisons, and Se-' idence and history, and all things which en- 


‘wards of the land. The rvot of the whole jter into the consideration of a wise mind, 
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consulting the will of God in relation to a 
deep, difficult, and far-reaching subject. 
Whereas their publications are full of fanati- 
cism, and of the cloak of religious and hu- 
mane motives, covering incendiary and sedi- 
tious conduct, ours should aim to wield no 
other weapon than that keen blade of inex- 
orable truth which shears off proud flesh, lets 
bad blood, depletes arrogance, and prepares 
men’s minds, as a good sound victory pre- 
pares the vanquished for conservatism, peace 
and good neighbourship. We have but lit- 
tle doubt that such a book of travels is in the 
future roll of destiny. We have but one ob- 
jection to seeing it issued from the press, as 
it will be, some day or other. That is, that it 
would be rendering evil for evil. It would 
be acting upon the low ideas of social ethics 
prevalent at the North. 

And then it is at best but sorry satisfaction 
to a generous nature—pleasant at all only 
when it is soundly and signally retributive,— 
to be tearing off the flowing white robes which 
cover the vile bodies of boasting and med- 
dling Pharisees, and revealing to the gaze of 
mankind those hideous deformities which are 
just as unsightly, notwithstanding the white 
robes, as if their wearers were the lazari of 
the world. 

Another signal rebuke to this turbulent 
pseudo-philanthropy would be found in a 
mere summing up of the improvements which 
the Northern people have proposed to us— 
their contributions to mental civilization, 
mental refinement, culture, purification and 
advancement. Let us just think what they 
have proposed to do in that cause: 

First, among the gems of mental virtue 
which the North has offered to the accep- 
tance of the South, may be mentioned this 
spirit itself: abolition, anti-slavery, Wilmot- 
provisoism, free-soilism, or whatever other 
designation its vile carcass may assume. We 
suspect it of being the lowest, the coarsest, 
the most sorrily disguised, and the worst 
befriended thing which ever wore the stolen 
name of humanity, since civilization, heathen 
or christian, began. We suspect that prob- 
ably the crusades of the leek-and-onion- 
worshipping cities of Egypt, and the crusades 
of the lizzard-and-buzzard worshipping cities 
of Egypt, in the olden time respectively, to 
make battle against some uncanonical leek- 


VoL, XX—38 





God, or some irregular lizzard-God, were just 
as decent and respectable as the anti-slavery 
societies. They were indeed a great deal 
more decent, because they were sins against 
much fewer chances to know better; and 
tended todo a much smaller mischief. If 
this abolition spirit does not surrender the 
political union of the States, at least as far 
as it becomes operative, it cuts off the gene- 
alogical tree of gentlemen and ladies, and 
hospitality and urbanity, which is the high- 
est ascension that true civilization has ever 
made in this country. It tends to introduce, 
and would if it could now introduce into the 
South, instead of its own present time gen- 
tility, the sweet and peculiar gentility, the 
peculiar social eloquence of thought and 
speech, the famous high-souled, lofty and 
generous bearing of the gentlemen from the 
clock-making towns of Connecticut, or the 
ladies from the factory villages of Massa- 
chusetts ; or else it would give us the vast 
wisdom of the immortal Lockes and Newtons 
and Bacons and Luthers and Trismegistuses 
of the Western Reserve in Ohio! Instead 
of gentlemen, it seems that they would that 
we should have grovelling doers of menial 
things; instead of ladies, bouncing, rosy, 
healthy, hearty chambermaids; instead of 
elegant conversation, we are to have guesses ; 
instead of personal dignity, we must accept 
corporeal brawn; instead of that standard 
which makes a generous spirit the highest 
social good, we must accept that standard 
which makes keenness in trade and skill to 
obtain all possible advantage over other peo- 
ple, the highest social good. 

Moreover, the stock in trade of sound, 
clear, thorough, good sense, of which aboli- 
tion can boast, is not as great as the stock at 
a first-class boy’s grammar school in any re- 
spectably enlightened neighbourhood in the 
country. A small amount of the currency 
of good lickings, and sound cuffs, and tho- 
rough drubbings at such a school, very soon 
teaches the prying lad to remember that 
maxim of we forget which of the wise men 
of Greece, or of Rome, or of Abdera, or of 
Gotham, or of the Sophomore classes: MIND 
YOUR OWN BUSINESs—or as it might be other- 
wise more profoundly and penetratingly ex- 
pressed: MIND HOW YOU MEDDLE WITH 
OTHERS’ AFFAIRS. It is a greater marvel 
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than ever was heard by Philistine ears in the| our thoughts in this direction, that we can 
streets of Gath or of Ashdod, that men pro-' say—* there they harped themselves aright.” 
posing to accomplish a so-called great and Then they touched the true Northern string. 
desirable reform in the mental habits and | There came forth, atlength, in clear utterance, 
principles of their generation, should be im-| the very life-deep yearnings of the Northern 
penetrable to the common sense of that) soul. Though not espoused by a comparative- 
maxim. Itis passing strange that they should | ly great proportion of the Northern people, 
attempt to reform their generation on great yet that peculiar favored bantling of anti- 
matters of mystery and difficulty, taking far-| I rent could have been born no where else but 
reaching hold of the destinies and the duties in that dear Northern land. The right to 
of two continents and two races, with less of vote themselves a farm was a grand and pe- 
what is very commonly and intelligibly call- | culiarly Northern discovery of the inventive 
ed sense, than one mill-boy requires to ride! capacities of the age. It is the long-sought 
quietly to the mill on his bag of corn by the royal road to wealth, which Southern men, 
side of another mill-boy. pe other men, had verdantly supposed, 
This too is evidently the choice, favorite would not be discovered until long after the 
diamond, the mountain of light, of the north-| Northwest passage. It is an easier way to 
ern intellectual Golconda. It is by them- | obtain money than either Yankee tricks, or 
selves esteemed the capital product of the oaken hams, or Connecticut clocks, or any 
busy, ever-working spirit of northern inven- | of the antiquated methods of achieving for- 
tion, set to work to find diamonds for the tune. It is a far easier way to become rich 
crown of man’s intellectual state. This is than to earn property. The spirit of anti- 
their chief invention in mental and social rent leaped over that threadbare South- 
culture,—their Ieading contribution to the ern figment, that there is any thing sacred 
cause of intellectual civilization. Their tall-|in the right of property which government 
est, wisest, and most reverend heads have | cannot desecrate, but are bound to protect, 
had to bow to it. Men Jike unto Uriah Heep at one sheer leap, as easily as Satan leaped 
have actually passed for eminent saints with over the walls into the garden of Eden. It 
the great masses of these people! Way- makes but very little stop either at the natu- 
land, Woods, and Webster have even had to ral and original feeling of a right to property 
speak with measured respect of the hypo- lawfully acquired, which seems to be im- 
critical spirit. Channing, Emerson, and planted in the bosoms of the men of all na- 
Parker, all highly gifted men by nature, have tions; it makes nothing of the collected wis- 
embraced and imbibed the vile incubus. The dom of close-thinking ages, im the repository 
plain but melancholy fact is, that the mental of the common law; nothing but perversion 
advancement of society in those ends of the of the great golden rule of religion which 
earth, does not seem to have reached that the abolitionists so delight to pervert; noth- 
pitch of critical acumen, that they can dis-|ing of municipal law, or of a man’s own bar- 
cern the difference between Abdiel and Ju-' gain, and covenant, and plighted honour. It 
das, Job and Uriah Heep, the higher law of is the bastard half-brother of abolition. It 
St. Paul, and the higher Iaw of St. Seward. ‘is not worth much discussion. It is a base 
A second contribution which some of our. and shabby Mephibosheth, which we could 
northern brethren have proposed to make to’ pity for its sorry condition and small fortune, 
the mental civilization of the age, is the doc- if we were not compelled by stronger con- 
trine of anti-rent. We very freely and fully siderations to despise it for its barefaced 
admit that this mental jewel has not been so want of the commonest principle. Somuch 
general a favourite as abolition, and that it, for contribution the second from Northern 
would be a sort of Beecher-Stoweism in rea- gardens to the mental culture of the nation. 
soning, to impute to all the northern people| Thirdly, they have proposed to repeal the 
what exists in very small geographical limits. laws inflicting capital punishment on heinous 
But then it is such a true child of the North. ‘crimes. They have great yearnings of heart 
It bears so clearly the distinctive mark of over the poor, unfortunate, wilful and mali- 
its paternity. We feel at once on turning cious murderers—the murderers in the first 
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degree—in the country. They are strongly | not be regarded as a wave of advancing civ- 
included to shout the rallying cry of a cru-|{ilization. It is not genuine humanity when 
sade in behalf of these murderers with mal-| we tamper with those native feelings of jus- 
ice prepense and aforethought. It is the | tice which uphold all governments human 
voice of a very ancient and hallowed andiand divine. It is not an amelioration of the 
sacred volume, once esteemed to be deser- social thought of a people, when pretended 
ving of some regard in such matters: that ‘refinement “speaks so palpably athwart all the 
whoso sheddeth man’s blood by man shall ‘eternal voices within us. It is a dreadful 
his blood be shed. In former times it has injury, a depravation, a palpable corruption. 
been esteemed a maxim of justice, concur- | It is humanity turning Pharisee, to insult 
rence or non-concurrence with which, was a | justice. 

test of a sound mind or an unsound one, | A fourth proposed Northern contribution 
that life should be forfeited for life ; that | to the mental and moral civilization of the 
when one man takes ftom another the high’ country, is the abolition of the rod in the gov- 
gift and prerogative of existing upon the | ernment of families and of schools. 

earth, the man committing such a crime has | This is another spawn of crazy charity, 
thereby forfeited his own right to live, and mistaken humanity, maudlin, aunt-nancyish 
ought by that justice which it is always safe tenderness of heart. Like the abolition of 
to obey, to lose his life. But there has sprung Southern domestic service, and the abolition 
up in certain quarters, a humanity which of capital punishment, it is a half-truth turned 
strives to make headway against this sacred into a falsehood, and thus becoming, as do 
maxim, and the strong, spontaneous feeling all half truths too much pressed, the bitter- 
of nature by which it is corroborated. The est of all falsehoods. This is very charac- 
infinite and eternal laws are nothing with it. istic of all the parts of the proposed North- 
It goes for a politic, not a just course. Itin- ern civilization. Because there is here and 
clines the ear of man’s judgment chiefly to there a cruel monster, they propose to abol- 
the voice of the guilty blood, and leaves the ish our domestic service. Because there 
voice of the innocent blood crying upward have been sanguinary laws in days past, they 
to the Almighty. With due respect to the propose to do rank and gross despite to jus- 
judgment of other people, this seems to us tice. Because there have been savage, fe- 
to be an impure, guilty sympatby, a shabby rocious fools, enthroned as old-field school- 
ana deplorable looseness of feeling—one of masters, and privileged to be parents, they 
the most distinct offsprings of the expediency ‘would abolish all power of family and school 
doctrines—and cousin-german to other as- | gov rernment, but that which may be exer- 
saults made on the ancient foundations of cised by wheedling, cajoling, making prom- 
eternal truth, justice and right in society. ises and threatenings for the Greek calends, 
Considered as indicating the grade of civili- and by presents of sugar and cakes and toys. 

zation of a people, it appears decidedly to There is here a spice of infidelity, too, as 
bea step backwards from the civilization of there is about most of this boasted Yankee 
the Romans, the Socrians, the Spartans, or | \civilization. The oft-repeated authority of 
whatever other cities or nations had obtained the wise and inspired king of Israel settles 
a view of the awful and venerable Form of very definitely, and beyond the reach of 
pure and spotless and unsullied Justice. We those cavils of criticism to which abolition- 
rejoice heartily, in common with all other ists resort, the question of using the rod in 
men that we know of, that criminal laws are education. The abuse of the thing does not 
not as sanguinary as they used to be. Pris- | disprove its use. To discard scripture in 
oners have counsel allowed them, sometimes this matter is as much infidelity, as much 
to too great a degree; and poor, hungry, being wise above what is written, as much 
starving men and women are not now liable | being wise against what is written, and there- 
to be hanged for thefts of four and sixpence, | fore as certain to work wrong in the results, 
as we believe used tobe the case. But when as to disregard Scripture in any other res- 
that principie is pressed so far as to screen|pect. We are already witnessing the fruits 
malicious and deliberate murderers, it can- jof the system. Children chew tobacco at 
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twelve years old ;—swear great oaths in full 
bloom, and full costume at fifteen ;—take 
occasion to disobey the meek advice of fa- 
ther and mother—chicken-pecked, baby-rid- 
den father and mother—at eighteen ; are ma- 
ture in cigars, beards on the upper lip, and 
depravity, at twenty-one ;—know nothing 
about the art and the honour of prompt and 
cordial obedience to the laws of the land, 
because they have never been taught the art 
and the honour of prompt and cordial obedi- 
ence to parental laws at home. Then they 
play cards and drink drams, talk of the un- 
reasonable and old-fashioned severity of pa- 
rents,—and end by cutting some one’s throat, 
and so becoming candidates for the benefit 
of another Northern refinement—that you 
must not hang murderers. O Heaven! in 
mercy arrest this hypocritical, pharisaical, 
superficial, false humanity, fraught with a 
knocking out of joint, of all the ways, doings, 
and thinkings of human life! O arrest this 
extensive depravation of human life, cloaked 
under the false garb of humanity ! 

It is very true that there have been cases 
of great brutality in the use of the switch, 
by drunken or phrensied parents, or drunken 
old-fielders, who stormed and bit their lips, 
and frightened the poor urchins, so that they 
could not spell the word, and then whipped 
them because they could not do that very 
thing which the pedagogue’s wrath had dis- 
qualified them from doing. It is very true 
that angry, or revengeful, or unjust punish- 
ment, is good neither for a child’s body nor 
his soul. It is very true, too, that some ten- 
der, trembling, diffident children do not need 
the rod at all, nor even reproof very often. 
But it is too obvious to be missed by half an 
eye, that all children cannot, on peril of 
their ruin, be dealt with on these maxims. 
High-spirited, turbulent, bold, passionate 
children will be absolutely ruined by such 
treatment as becomes meek, trembling, diffi- 
dent children. It is humiliating to suppose 
ourselves to be writing for any reader, who 
does not know that plain proposition, with- 
out having it uttered. You might as well 
hunt partridges with jackalls, or go deer- 
hunting with leashes of elephants, or set 
wolves for midnight guards around farm-pens, 
or think to train the spotted leopards to the 
saddle and the dray, as to adopt a system 





of education which treats all children alike. 
There is neither good sense, genuine human- 
ity, sound reason, nor true piety in the pro- 
posed reform. It is one of the eternal veri- 
ties, while time and all things hang on their 
present hinges, that foolishness is bound in 
the heart of a child, but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him, all false humanity, 
and pitiful namby-pamby, to the contrary 
notwsthstanding. 

We are well-nigh sick of this list of sorry 
humbugs, of loudly-trumpeted and braggart 
half-truths, but there,is another great North- 
ern reform coming Fh to the world about 
this time—THE RIGHTS OF WOMEN. It was 
high time for that great refinement to be born. 
They had been whimpering long enough over 
the rights of servants, and the rights of crimi- 
nals, and the rights of babies. 


** Jam redit et Virgo; redeunt Saturnia regna 
Jam nova progenies coelo demittitur alto.” 


It was high time for Mrs. Bloomer to appear, 
when people, indulged with the flattering 
epithet of ladies, could prize the fame, and 
think it fame not infamy, of giving rise to 
such refinements. The stars of the constel- 
lations of heaven were no doubt as really 
contracting their dimensions to make room 
for her, as they were for the Roman poet’s 
master Cesar. The fates were probably pre- 
paring a place in the sky for Bloomer, close 
by Cassiopeia’s inverted chair, or Berenice’s 
clipt hair, or Medusa’s gorgon head. As 
might be expected, there is also a decidedly 
infidel tang about this reform. But that 
would be esteemed an honour by many of its 
abettors. 

This reform of course does not thrive at 
the South. Our ladies blush that their sis- 
ters any where, descend to such things. Our 
ordinary women much prefer to follow the 
example of genuine womanly feeling, set 
therm by the ladies around them, than that 
set by northern ladies, and so they are above 
this reform. And we fairly believe that a 
stout old Southern man was not far wrong, 
who vociferated, not long ago, in our hear- 
ing, that our servant women were above this 
reform. 

There is neither pleasure nor honour to be 
derived from slaughtering such pretensions 
as this with the sword of argument. It is 
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like the glutting and fatiguing job of slaugh- 
tering sheep upon a battle-field. It is with 
unfeigned pleasure that we acknowledge, for 
the honour of human nature, that the masses 
of the Northern people have not gone for 
this great reform, as they have for some of 
the before-mentioned. 

One of the most remarkable of all the 
traits about these great Northern contribu- 
tions to civilization, is the imperturbable 
coolness with which they receive the confu- 
tation, the slaughter, the destruction, the an- 
nibilation, of every particle of sense and rea- 
son to which they pretend; and that pecu- 
liar trait may be very clearly seen in our 
present subject. It is not enough that every 
genuine, true-hearted lady renounces all 
benefit in this reform. The public were sur- 
prised, not long ago, by a puff of Lucy Stone, 
in a newspaper edited on this side of Mason 
and Dixon’s line. But the mystery was 


bad characters in history. They have at- 
tempted to cut the bonds of obedience from 
servant, child, and wife—to spoil the edge of 
the awful sword of Justice. Now, to com- 
plete the moral saturnalia of the civilized 
world, we fear that they are invading truth 
and justice in their last strong-holds, the just 
estimate of posterity ; and mean to bribe the 
oracles of history, to corrupt the sober sec- 
ond thought of mankind, and, as the French 
most expressively say, to bouleverse the whole 
course of natural and mental truth. We are 
led to these reflections by the attempt, now 
in progress, by the Messrs. Harper and the 
Rev. Mr. Abbott, to enrol Napoleon Bona- 
parte among the saints of history. 

We suppose this is intended to be an imi- 
tation of the work which Thomas Carlyle 
has done for Oliver Cromwell. The world 
owes a large debt of gratitude to that distin- 
guished writer, to Macaulay, and to others, 


soon explained by the fact that the editor of | for restoring the true knowledge and just 


that print is a Northern man. But it would 
require far more power, we suppose, of every 
description, than that editor possesses to lead 
one single Southern lady to yield the instinct- 
ive delicacies of her nature in such a cause. 
The most complete and crushing of all refu- 
tations, is when those for whose benefit these 
great movements pretend to be set on foot, 
indignantly spurn such benefits, and resist 
them, as dire degradations. That fate this 
great contribution to the refinement of the 
age has met with among us. But still they 
go booming on, and booming on may they 
still go, as long as the unmarried desolates 
among them have nothing else to do. We 
suggest, as an inscription over the door where 
all their worn-out machinery of platform, and 
anniversary, and hiss, and row, is worked, 


character of some great and ‘good men of the 
seventeenth century, whom it had formerly 
suited the purposes of tories and monarch- 
worshippers, with strange, deep, and mani- 
fold cunning, to misrepresent and disguise. 
It is one of the sublimest deeds which the 
pen of history can do, thus to restore and 
vindicate the true good names of men who 
have trod the wine-press for some great prin- 
ciple, and done valiantly, and left their mark 
upon the age in which they have lived. It 
may be that such a return of justice to the 
pulpits from which history preaches to men, 
is a most significant sign of a better day com- 
ing, of which many people think they see 
other and various signs. It maybe that such 
an illumination of the grand old names of 
the past, is the signal and the mark, of the 


the following words: Folly be thou my/|early rays of the sun of some dawning gol- 
reason—ridiculous things be ye my serious! den age, as they fall over the Eastern moun- 
joys—impudence be thou my modesty—non-| tains of human thought, and strike the high- 


sense be thou my sense—brass be thou my 


sterling gold. 


est things first, as the rays of the rising sun 
might illumine first the grave stones on the 


We seriously fear that the Northern people| top of lofty eminences where the mighty 
are just now resolving to contribute another| dead lie buried. Thus will be fulfilled one 
piece of their false humanity, their sham|of the most profound and grand of the old 
mercy, their crazy and silly charity to the|symbolical, and perhaps prophetical, fables 
mental culture of the age. It is very much|of Greece. Astrea, the goddess of justice, 
of a piece with the others which have been| who fled away from the injustice of this 
mentioned. It is to remove the visitation of| world, once long ago, and was changed to 





@ just estimate and censure, by posterity, on| diamond stars, and fixed as a constellation in 
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the sky, sitting there with her balance hang-|memory of the wicked is apt to be afflicted. 
ing by, looking silently down upon the cor-|No doubt he may have suffered wrong at the 
rupted currents of this world; was to come hands of the tories of Great Britain, ‘the 
back again to the earth, at some mysterious | most powerful and the most constant” of his 
and joyous coming day, attended by her |enemies ; certainly, all parties now being 


groom, the iron man, judges, he did suffer such wrong at the hands 
of Sir Walter Scott. It seems to be coming 
“ Immovable, resistless, without end to be pretty generally admitted, and it is in- 


Who in his hand an iron flail did hold . 
With which he thresht out falsehool and did truth un- contestably true, that that gifted son of ro- 
fold,” mance and of song, took prejudiced and par- 


tizan views of all history, and always wrote 
and they were again to take their ancient romances, whether he called them history or 
progress over the world, abasing the proud, ;not. Nor did Walter Scott hurt Bonaparte’s 
exalting the lowly, nailing all lies to the coun- fame much. It sunk the fair fame of the 
ter, unfrocking hypocrites, making crooked | writer far more than that of the subject. 
things straight, exalting every valley of eter-|And the book is as certainly dead and bu- 
nal truth and justice, and making every hill ried as is the famed prisoner of St. Helena. 
and mountain low. The fulfilment of that Nor do we contend that Napoleon has re- 
apologue will be a work of grandeur in the ceived justice yet, from the far more liberal 
moral government of God, “paralleled only tory, Alison. He has written an account of 
by the pomp of the tremendous day of final the whole grand historic epic, from an Eng- 
and universal judgment. ‘lish point of view, and from an ultra-tory and 
It is indeed a sublime spectacle to see his- Pittite point of view. Though he is a writer 
toric truth coming more and more clearly to ‘of much liberality and candour of temper, 
view, amid the various vicissitudes and chan- yet of course he is not impartial. He is not 
ges and revolutions in the thoughts and po- ‘the author with whom one ought to be satis- 
sition of writers and readers. It brings out fied, who is neither French Napoleonist nor 
the pent-up feelings of our souls in the ut-| English tory, but simple seeker for the facts. 
terance of the voice of triumph. It gives Lockhart’s little work, though excellently 
us a more abiding confidence in the ultimate ‘well written and thoroughly readable, is per- 
arrival of that mighty Nemesis that lifts up haps also justly deserving of being laid aside 
again “crushed and down-trodden truth, and for its strong toryism. But there was Haz- 
gives her the eternal years of God ;—that itt’ s Napoleon; and Hazlitt was a brilliant 
Nemesis to which martyrs, and confessors, | writer of the English liberals, and almost a 
and falling good men of all classes, have ap- worshipper of Napoleca. There were Bou- 
pealed, by the lifting up of hands and voices, rienne and Count Dumas. There was the 
and the prayers of their faithful souls, in all laborious and masterly work of M. Thiers, a 
ages, climes, and nations of living men. French liberal. And there were the bril- 
But it is a great mistake to suppose that liant and soldier-like and sketchy pages of 
every change in the first verdict of history L’Ardéche. But none of these, neither the 
is for the better. Many dead men would, if English liberal, nor the French liberal, nor 
they were now living, have occasion to say, the séldier, make out Bonaparte to be a saint. 
with the famous weeping son of Erin, in the No European had yet proposed his canoniza- 
court of law, that justice was what they most tion. That novel proposition, that new dis- 
dreaded and deprecated. We apprehend covery, was reserved for a minister of the 
that, with all the blazing splendour of his gospel of the United States of America! 
unparalleled military renown, Napoleon Bo-| We seriously fear that this ‘attempt to re- 
maparte belongs to this Irish category ; and verse so recent, so unequivocal, and so unan- 
that the only Nemesis, in the deep, far-' imous a verdict of history, as that which has 
reaching Government of the Creator over been rendered upon the French Emperor, 
the affairs of this world, which can come to and that too, not as to the mere political 
the memory of the ‘‘ mighty Corsican,’’ will character, but as to the moral character also 
be that Nemesis of decay, with which the of a great man of blood, is another scion of 
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the same stock which we have before men-'tlereagh, who sent him to St. Helena, and 
tioned—of crazy humanity, of silly charity, who, some very respectable witnesses affirm, 
of false and maudlin tenderness. We fear it put him to death secretly, and who certainly 
proceeds from the same cloudiness of moral did put himself to death as if from remorse ; 
vision, and indefiniteness of moral percep- | Sir Hudson Lowe, who most ungenerously 
tion and looseness of moral feeling, under|bedeviled him in his captivity; Lord Wel- 
the promptings of which, they desire, at the lington, who most shamefully violated the 
North, to establish the rights of women, and \twelfth article of the capitulation of Paris, 
the rights of ‘boys and babies,” and the | finding the hour of victory not to be the hour 
rights of criminals, and the rights of negro;of magnanimity ; and William Pitt, whom 
servants. Afterthe accomplishment of these | the battle of Austerlitz is said to have liter- 
reforms, it seems to us that there will be|ally killed. These are far from being those 
wanting only this finishing stroke which the | historical characters of the times who seem 
Reverend Mr. Abbott and the Harpers are|to us to be special objects of high laudation. 
endeavouring to strike, namely the hallowing | We rather turn with pleasure and admiration 
of a bloody, unprincipled Jacobin Despot, in | to Charles James Fox, to James MacIntosh, 
the thought of young America, to complete |to Robert Hall, and to John Foster, as the 
the breaking up of the fountains of the sed men of those eventful times, in whom we 
social deep among us, and the sweeping away | could soonest have confided. Wee follow not, 
of all landmarks of order, truth and prin-|and feel not with, and think not with, the 
ciple. English tories. But then we do not see the 
Now, we are not Quakers, nor abettors of sense and the right of rushing blindly to the 
that other great platform-humbug, the Peace other extreme. Because we do not find the 
Society. We believe there will always be| way clear to admit that Bonaparte was a 
cases in which nations will fight, and ought | mere naked and unmitigated devil—and the 
to fight, until universal righteousness shall worst of all devils, as “they think, an anti- 
influence kings, cabinets and people. We British, and anti- -tory devil, but not there- 
believe that there are, and may be, such fore a very heinous fiend, as we think—we 
things as just and necessary wars ; such men do not therefore think it just exactly right, 
as good and humane warriors ; such charac- | wise and christian, to enthrone such a chess 
ters as conquerors who are men of principle. acter, in a popular and widely-read maga- 
Cincinnatus, Gustavus Adolphus, Washing- zine, as an angel of light, the object of the 
ton—we have those three names, if no admiration of our youthful countrymen. 
others. But when we admire such men, we| During the administration of the elder 
do not thereby consent to take as a model’ Adams, there grew up in this country a strong 
for the admiration of our countrymen, a mere | feeling of friendship towards the English na- 
voluntary blood-sucker—a reveller in car-|tion, which was called Anglomania, and 
nage for ambition’s sake—the child of wed-| which found its occasion of exhibition in the 
ded atheism and jacobinism—the merespawn imprudent conduct of a French Ambassador. 
of a revolution of crimson fanaticism—the| When that administration was overthrown 
hero of the streaming blood of the nations— | and superseded by Mr. Jefferson, and by the 
who shouted, like the demon of slaughter, different affinities and friendly inclinations 
“T fight for glory!’ and who spoke lightly which he carried with him into the Chair of 
and cheerily of his fields of death : Marengo, | the Chief Magistrate, there was an inclina- 
Jena, Austerlitz and Wagram; as Isaac Wal- tion of feeling as strong towards the French, 
ton of a successful afternoon of angling, as which was called Gallomanis. This was be- 
Nimrod of a lucky hunt, or the Californian fore the expedition to Russia, before the 
of a new rich placer of gold dust. Yet we burning of Moscow, before the siege of Paris, 
hope we do not feel the British tory preju- before the battles of Leipsic and of Waterloo. 
dice against Napoleon Bonaparte; and we The blaze of glory of the young and gifted 
do think there is clear and just ground to French Emperor was very bright. Men had 
stand on, between his bitter British foes and not had time—they had hardly had breath— 
his French and American worshippers. Cas- to think of his serious defects. His military 
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career, yet unconnected with an awful and 
disastrous close, was a grand and imposing 
thing to look at. Our flag was constantly re- 
ceiving insults from both the belligerents ; 
but the most serious and galling from: the 
British. Napoleon’s great foe was our great 
foe. She had been the foe of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers. The French had stood 
shoulder to shoulder with us in the conflict 
of those revolutionary times, against the 
great foe of both. There was an old reason 
and a new reason, an hereditary feeling, and 
an immediate and present feeling of hostility 
to Great Britain. She was arrogant, con- 
temptuous, insulting, as well as injurious. 
The war of 1812 came on soon afterwards— 
the second war of independence as it has 
been called—waged against our own foe, and 
our father’s foe, and France’s foe; in which 
we seemed to stand shoulder to shoulder 
again, against her foe and ours, with that 
generous nation, who had stood shoulder to 
shoulder with us in the grand old days of 
Washington and Lafayette. 

It is not therefore at all wonderful or sur- 
prising that Napoleon Bonaparte should have 
been, as he was, the object of a strong and 
romantic admiration and attachment on the 
part of many of the American people. When 
we remember how such people as Kossuth, 
and Dickens, and Miss Bremer, and Thack- 
eray, have been féted and lionized in this 
country, what can we suppose would have 
been the case had that great son of fame and 
of destiny set foot on our shores? How 
large a price might not have been had for a 
place from whence a distinct view of his face 
and form might have been obtained? Calm, 
reading, thinking men, who had experienced 
the highest of all their conceptions of earthly 
splendour and renown, from looking at the Star 
of the Legion of Honour upon his breast in pic- 
tures, would have crowded to catch a glimpse 
of him, impelled by one of the strongest 
impulses which meditative men can feel. 
Young braves who thought him the brightest 
sun of the morning that had appeared in the 
welkin of history since Julius Caesar, would 
have rushed to the places of his public ap- 
pearance to obtain views, and if possible, 
shakes of the hand, of which they would to- 
day be boasting, in their gray hairs, to the 
admiring youngsters around their fire-sides. 





| But clearly and certainly to our apprehen- 
| sion, all this wondering admiration of this 
;man was, and would have been, because he 
| eae famous, because he was great in gilts, 
great in achievements—because it was he 
‘that fought in Italy, and in Egypt, and in 
Austria, and in Spain—because to see him 
was, as it were, to see the history of thirty 
years past—because he was the greatest spi- 
tit of the greatest and wildest European 
storm which history records. But that curi- 
osity to see him would not have been found- 
ed, in one single case, we suppose, on the 
belief that he was anything of a good man, 
a model, a pattern, a man to be held up to 
American admiration and imitation as a good 
man. He was thought to he a mighty and 
famous man of power, and of sense and skill 
and spirit. He never was thought by cotem- 
poraries to be a great saint, religious, civil or 
military. If there were exceptions to this 
remark, they were to be found in the old 
French Napoleonist refugees—of whom there 
were a good many in this country.. They 
would have rushed to him, if he had come 
here, as eagerly as if heaven had opened to 
their view, and offered them all its treasures. 
We ourselves remember to have seen, not 
many years after fatal Waterloo, an old man 
strolling through the rural districts of Vir- 
ginia, earning a livelihood by the trade of a 
shoemaker, who carried in his bosom, as 
charily as the Jewish high priest of old car- 
ried the Urim and Thumnirm, a portrait of 
Napoleon, stamped on silk—a most precious 
treasure, handled with the most reverend 
care—on which the features of the face and 
the parts of the bust were marked geograph- 
ically—so that the portrait served the double 
purpose of a map; and that map, geographi- 
cally viewed, was covered with places where 
the Emperor had fought and conquered. On 
the eyes, for example, were Marengo and 
Austerlitz, and the dates of the victories won 
at those places, in small distinct letters, un- 
der the names. So in &ther parts of the 
face, the bust, were Lodi, Arcola, Jena, Wa- 
gram and Eylau, with theirdates. This pic- 
ture was the most precious of talismans to 
the aged and trembling man who carried it 
in his bosom. He had heard, perhaps, join- 
ed in the shout Vive L’Empereur! as it 
passed along the vast splendid French lines 
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of enthusiastic braves; he had seen that 
golden vision of a Frenchman, the Emperor 
riding over a field of battle on the morning 
after a victory, distributing thanks, promo- 
tions, stars of the Legion of Honour; and he 
spoke of those great days of his life, as 
Ulysses might have spoken of the deeds done 
before the walls of great Troy, or as St. Paul 
spoke of his wrapt vision of the unutterable 
things of the third heavens. 

This man and such men may have been 
exceptions to the remark that people in this 
country did not endorse the morale of Napo- 
leon’s life. This old man may have thought 
him good, because he had no other idea of 
goodness than Napoleonism. To such men 
as he, the French Emperor was like the mag- 
netic mountain in the eastern tale. He re- 
versed their very moral judgments and con- 
sciences. They served, followed, almost 
adored, and would cheerfully have died for 
him. They followed him as a soldier follows 
his flag, asking no questions, and mooting no 
points of conscience, as to right or wrong. 
He doubtless held the place of a divinity in 
the hearts of many of the French soldiers. 
We, in this country, gazed upon his career 
with much the same feeling with which men 
gaze upon some great comet, whose blaze 
for a time eclipses the fixed stars, and hides 
every thing else in the sky. It was gener- 
ally seen to be very reasonable that such a 
man, a man of vast energy, talent, genius, 
ambition and success, with small moral scru- 
ples, and feeble self-restraints, should spring 
from the cauldron of the French Revolution. 
But it is the greatest wonder of all the seven 
wonders, or the seventy wonders, of the 
world, if the Saint Napoleon of Abbott and 
the Harpers sprung from that cauldron. It 
is so because on that supposition, he was un- 
like all the other spawn of those awful times. 
Where else does the generous patriotism, the 
unselfish principle, endeavoured now to be 
accredited to him, appear in those times? 
Does it appear in the Jacob'n Club, or in the 
Cordeliers? or Robespierre, or Danton, or 
Murat? or in Talleyrand, or Fouché, or 
Barére? or in Dumourier, or Pichegru, or 
Moreau, or Bernadotte? Nay, it does not 
appear anywhere. 

But if he was a great, gifted, self-willed, 
unscrupulous, ambitious warrior, domg many 


Vou. XX---39 


noble deeds to the French soldiery because 
they were the instruments of his ambition, 
a munificent master of France, because 
France was the mother and the replenisher 
of his legions—winning wonderfully, match- 
lessly, the hearts of Frenchmen, because just 
such a character as Frenchmen like best, 
that is, a great military hero, with splendid 
genius, without any particular trammels and 
trouble from high moral principle,—if he was 
that sort of a man, then everything is plain. 
There isno miracle. Things are as the over- 
whelming probabilities would indicate that 
they would be. They are as the facts had 
been supposed to show them to be. On this 
ground the sober thought of a vast majority 
of the American people had settled down, 
until the establishment of Harper’s Magazine 
in the city of New York. Then we must 
have a great crusade in behalf of the moral 
goodness of Napoleon Bonaparte, by way, we 
suppose, of startliag the world, and attract- 
ing readers, with one of the greatest of all 
historical paradoxes. That periodical, gree- 
dily publishing and loudly puffing, brings out 
from the pen of a well-known and reverend 
contributor, the proposition of a different 
verdict on the career of the great French- 
man. He is to be held up to the young men 
of this country that he was a great and good 
man, worthy of imitation, and an excellent 
model of character, but for that he was sotrans- 
cendantly inimitable. It would probably be es- 
teemed rather satirical to ask for which of his 
great qualities, he is to be so earnestly and 
| protractedly eulogised before the reading pub- 
lic of the United States. Isit for his stout fi- 
delity to oaths and constitutions? Is it for 
his patriotic self-denial? Is it for his tender 
mercies at Jaffa? or his justice to the Duc 
D’Enghien? His magnanimity towards Kle- 
ber, Kellerman or Moreau? His faithful and 
enduring kindness towards that grand and 
queenly woman Josephine? His abhorrence 
of wholesale blood? His love of peace? or 
his kindness towards fallen foes? Which is 
lit? We seem to ourselves to hear the ac- 
cents of Dr. Channing, sounder, we must 
think, on this subject than the Reverend Mr. 
Abbott, saying: ‘‘ We have no tears to spare 
for fallen greatness, when that greatness was 
‘founded on crime, and reared by force and 


perfidy. We reserve them for those on 
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whose ruin it rose. We keep our sympa- 
thies for our race, for human nature in its 
humbler forms, for the impoverished pea- 
sant, the widowed mother, the violated vir- 
gin; and we are even perverse enough to 
rejoice that the ocean has a prison-house 
where the author of these miseries may be 
safely lodged. Bonaparte’s history is to us 
too solemn, the wrongs for which humanity 
and freedom arraign him, are too flagrant, to 
allow us to play the part of sentimentalists 
around his grave at St. Helena.” Thus 
spake Dr. Chamning while the modern down- 
hill movement of the Northern mind was yet 
in its infancy. His were words of truth and 
soberness. And if this movement in favour 
of the canonization of Bonaparte succeeds at 
the North, as probably it will,—if the Corsi- 
can be enrolled by Yankee history in the 
small list of Epaminonpas, Hamppen and 
WASHINGTON, as one of the great and good, 
then we beg leave humbly and respectfully 
to suggest to the Messrs. Harper, and to the 
Reverend Mr. Abbott, the next subject of a 
serial biography to be ‘entered according to 
Act of Congress,”’ and published in the Mag- 
azine. Our suggestion may be collected 
from the following lines which we copy from 
an old number of the London Quarterly| 
Review : 

“And noo, ma freends,” some fifty years. 
ago, said an old Highland preacher, suddenly 
lowering a voice which for nearly an hour' 
had been giving fervid utterance to a series 





of supplications for the welfare, temporal as' 


well as spiritual, of his flock ; ‘2nd neo, my: 


freends,” the good old man repeated, 2s wi-' 
ping his bedewed brow, he looked down upon | 


a congregation who with outstretched chins | 


sat listening in respectful astonishment to 


this new proof that their pastor’s subject, un-'| 


A BOUQUET OF MEMORIES: 


OR, 
SPRING SCENES ON LAND AND WATER. 
By La VisionnaiRzZ. 


Beautiful R ! how can dwellers by 
thee be long care-laden? Lamartine says, 
water scenery is to the earth, as the eye in 
the human countenance, lighting and illumi- 
nating it. How much there ever is amid 
such a scene as this to awaken and keep 
alive elevating thoughts and emotions ! 

A wind and rain storm came up, and 
‘‘ Fancy” called me from my siesta couch to 
see the rainbow. [I ran down, and felt in- 
deed that that ‘thing of beauty is a joy for- 
ever ;” always thrilling us with the fresh, 
half-wondering delight of childhood, no mat- 
ter how frequently seen. A magnificent and 
perfect bow stretched across the river from 
Mount A to the opposite Point, around 
which a little white sail was gliding: it seem- 
ed like the vessel of youth and love, spanned 
by the bow of hope and joyously breasting 
the stream of life. Its prow pointed to as 
verdant a field as tmagination ever pictured ; 
the extended plateau of S— Hall, waving 
with the yet unripening wheat. Framed in 
its hedge of darker green, planted by the 
proprietor’s own hand, it gleams like an eme- 
rald with the fresh glimmer from the rain, 
and beneath the magical light. 

It is a regular, old-fashioned April even- 
ing, showery and shining; such as shook and 
spread about the nutmeg fragrance of the 
English honeysuckle which half-covered my 
childhood’s white cottage-home, and min- 
gled above and around that greenest spot of 
memory, the delicate perfume of the wild 
rose which disputed every inch of the wall 


like his body, was still unexhausted: “And 444 roof with its graceful rival. Ah! these 
noo, ma freends,” he once more exclaimed, are the odours which now bring tears to the 
with a look of parental benevolence it would eyes, with the memory of childhood’s faintly- 
be utterly impossible to describe, “let us heard laughter, and the distant echoes of the 
praigh for the puir Deil! There's naebody songs we sang, and the prayers we breathed 


praighs for the puir Dewi!” - at our mother’s knee. 


“T never shall see such flowers again, 
Nor smell such a sweet perfume ; 

Or if there be odours as sweet as these, 
It is J that have lost my bloom.” 





I feel that it is almost vain to try to paint 
these ever changing pictures. I can but 
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roughly sketch what must be seen to be justly 
appreciated ; and then, for those who have 
beheld them, memory will paint them in 
more glowing colours than I can attempt. 
Yet let me awaken memory’s chords that 
Time may have lulled to sleep. 

A crested king-fisher darts from his perch 
on the bank, and after settling here and there 
on the trees, finally decides to take his posi- 
tion on a stake driven far out in the river. 
How gravely he sits watching the tumbling 
waters! Now, down into them;—back again 
to his post, disappointed at his unsuccessful 
attempt. Another grave watch ;—another 
dive, alike fruitless ;—a third and fourth rep- 
etition. Well, patient king-fisher, I have 
other charms to seek, or rather enjoy, so 
leave you your fish to catch, if not fry. Yet 
persevere. Greater than thou, though baf- 
fled oft, have triumphed at last. 

Another shower; another sunlighted and 
magical land and river-scape. See those 
blossom-laden cherry trees, gleaming on the 
opposite shore :—they seem, through this 
clear moist air, though miles afar, almost 
near enough for us to pluck the snowy clus- 
ters. White sails are glistening, and the 
wind is raising white-caps against the tide ;— 
muttering thunder and chain-lightning, suc- 
ceeded by sun-bursts and bird-songs! Anoth- 
er and the third rainbow, children of one 
fleeting hour! This is a double arch. And 
lo! the first butterfly I’ve seen this year 
wings its way from the river to the garden. 
Was it born of the rain and the sunshine ? 
or came it with its radiant wings from out 
the beautiful bow? Along the horizon dark 
clouds rest, with white fleeces floating over 
them, like hope on the breast of despair: 
and far up near the zenith, the light clear 
blue unfolds, and marble palaces rear them- 
selves. The storm is over, and away, away, 
go the rushing river, the fleeting sails, the 
tossing branches and careering clouds, and 
our spirits exult and float away with them, 
as the sun’s last burst goes out in the even- 
ing’s shades. 

Come, my own sweet friend, see how 
beautifully the moonlight is silvering all. 
The stars are round her, like maidens about 
their mother ; and like a mother’s the pure, 
mild joy she throws about her. How that 
soft light trembles on the water! 





to be struggling to be calm beneath that gen- 
tle influence. 

Morning comes with joy and peace. A 
walk on the wave-packed beach, glittering 
in the early sun. A group of happy chil- 
dren imprint the variegated sands, and speed 
with joyous shouts their bark boats over the 
gently rippling water. How gracefully the 
tiny fleet rides before the wind. And the 
little owners of those valued vessels! what 
hopes and fears are swelling in their little 
bosoms, for the safety of each craft, and how 
delightedly they watch its course. Ah! in 
future years, the hope of gold, geld, will shar- 
pen with eagerness the eyes that watch your 
prouder vessels; but oh! ye will give the 
gold of earth for one such hour as this. 

I sit on the sand banks listening to the hol- 
low ‘ gulk,” ‘ gulk,” of the wavelets which 
the tide sends up on the beach, and muse, 
and dream a long, quiet, happy dream, as 
full of ‘‘let-me-alone”’ as the dream of the 
lotus-eaters; and watch, scarce seeing, the 
fishermen spreading their nets. 


*‘ Nature in her free revealings 
Ever wears the spirits’ hue.” 

A few nights since, my heart was op- 
pressed by the coldness and repulsion of one 
I loved most fondly, and one of those sud- 
den cold days chilled spring’s hopeful bud- 
dings, as that estrangement did my heart. 
The cold, dark river rushed past, and the 
wind moaned, as I stood lonely by my dark- 
ened window. I felt as if it bore away from 
me on its wild bosom all life’s beautiful and 
treasured aspirations and emotions. 

Now that we are reconciled and her peace- 
offering of sweet-violets is on my heart, is it 
that this sabbath-morning is so calm, and the 
shining river brimming over with quiet joy? 
What a chorus of lettuce-birds in the Pride 
of Chinatrees. Bright Letais tripping over 
ithe grass, following with eager eyes the chat- 
tering black-birds as they float from tree to 
tree. Listen to her sweet modulations— 
«Come along, birds,—come along, play with 
me.” Dear child, grown up hearts ask as 
impossible things and with as fond credulity. 





It seems j 


WIND STORM. 

| Dark frowned the wind-cloud o’er the waves which 
scowled 

In sullen rage ; foam ea his scornful lips 
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As writhed the river-monster from the view 
Around yon height. 


*T wixt angry sky and gulf 
A sailless ship trembled amidst the waves. 
On howled the loosened wind with cloud brows bent; 
The waters roared reply and white caps gleamed, 
Like ghosts of buried seamen at their play. 
Dark ridges burst upon the shore with groans ; 
Whilst shadowed spray streamed off in gloomy sheets, 
Like mourning veils their hapless widows wore. 
Despair’s wild rage, its sullen gloom’s false peace, 
With evil wings brooded above the scene. 
Then fled the clouds in swift and guilty haste, 
Like eagles which had torn their helpless prev," 
Scared off and chused by the wild Hunter wind: 
And blessed sunshine, with its soothing smile, 
Beamed on the river’s vexed and heaving breast. 


April gives us another balmy morning. It 
is like summer’s earliest days of bloom be- 
fore the heat withers and dries. The very 
tide comes in lazily, as fearing to disturb the 
repose. The sunbeams, softened by a light 
film of clouds, do not dazzle the eyes; every 
thing is mellowed. Even the restless black- 
bird sits quiet and clucking on the topmost 
catalpa bough. Oh! tranquil hour, with what 
soothing power thou touchest my heart. Wil- 
helm draws me to the bank. See! those 


ducks, how beautifully they sail along, far 
out towards the deep channel of the river; 
now they turn shore-ward. Look at that 
pure white one off by herself; what a long 
wake she leaves behind. There, down that 
black, velvet-headed one goes,—nothing out 
of water but his curling tail; and now that 


quickly disappears. How Wilhelm laughs 
and shouts——Now he’s up again.—There 
goes another. I wish some other sporters 
were, like you, mirthful, yet silent, graceful. 
The breakfast bell sounds. Pshaw! what a 
pity that we must nurture these bodies, when 
the soul is feasting on Nature’s banquets. 
Now ’tis over, and we can wander in this 
charming garden: with its winding walks 
and forest trees, it will cheat you into wood- 
land dreams, despite its liberal growth of 
fruits and flowers. Let us sit under this 
large pear tree; how full of beautiful white 
clusters it is, as well as the May Duke cherry 
beside it; and beneath them the old-fashion- 
ed purple lilac with its overpowering sweet- 
ness, unless enjoyed, as now, in the open 
air. Listen! what a brass band of honey 


* It is stated that if the eagles and condors are driven 
off from their prey just as they have killed it, they fly 
away like culprits; but blood emboldens them. 





: 


and bumble bees are sounding away up over 
our heads, amid their flowers. The trees are 
like a suite of splendid rooms all decked for 
festival. I wonder if the faries are dancing 
to that soft trilling music. Or perhaps, as 
they are night-folks and dance, as poets tell 
us, by moonlight, the bees’ brass band is giv- 
ing them a serenade, as they lie rocked to 
sleep in the recessess of the flower-cups. 
By the way, may not this idea explain the 
sad fate of a bee which I found the other 
morning under a catalpa tree, with his head 
buried in a white violet. I expected every 
moment to see it take wing; but— 


THE CULPRIT BEF. 


I knelt on the grass ’midst the blue and white bloom 
Of violets, inbaling their choice perfume ; 

The rosebuds bent o'er, still in vestments of green, 
And star-grass was silvering the turf with its sheen. 


The bees were all murmuring on industry’s wing, 
And birds in rich chorus thanksgivings did sing ; 
The sunlighted heaven spread cloudless above, 
As my children and | joined earth’s matin of love. 


’Mid a cluster of sisterly blossoms so white, 

A pearly young violet attracted my sight; 

*T'was a fuiry’s boudoir where dreaming she swung, 
On a golden divan with purple all hung.* 


A gallant young Bee stood within the pure door, 

In russet new dressed, and with gold bedecked o’er; 
He was still:—not a quiver in frame or in wing : 
What wonderful spell did the Fay o’er him fling? 


Alas! for the curious Lothario Bee ; 

Alas! for his life once so useful and free! 

‘Too early and close through her curtains he pried, 

And the vengeful young Fay choked him there till he died. 


Similar may have been the untimely end 
of a humming-bird, which in childhood I 
found perfect in form and beauty, with ex- 
tended wings, yet dead on a tiny sprig which 
its little feet clasped firmly. 

Here is a fairy ring more beautiful, and 
fresher than a circlet of emerald. Truly, 
must this be enchanted ground. AsI sit 
alone under the trees and inhale the fra- 
grance of the lilac and fruit blooms, how my 
heart goes back to youth’s sweet years, 
when, as now, I sat beneath the lilacs and 
over-hanging trees, and looked up through 
green dancing leaves to the blue sky, and 
filled my soul with love of Nature, and thank- 
fulness to Nature’s God. Long, oh! Nature, 
have I received from thee; what have I 

* The inmost cell of the white violet is thickly pencil- 


led with a rich purple, and in it the stamens and pistil 
form a golden seat. 
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given but a true heart’s worship? I owe 
thee many tributes; help me to pay them. 
I wonder if somebody else in this world of 
shadows remembers hours in the lilac bower? 
sunset and starry hours, which two young 
foolish hearts wished unending. Yet why? 
Sure I am, one heart retains no remembrance 
of word or thought to treasure ; it only knows 
that all that passed the lip or stole from the 
eye, was love-freighted ;—not with such love | 
as brings happiness in after years. * No, 
“the morning cloud and early dew” of 
love, which is only sensation, without inter- 
change of thought. A mere persiflage of 
half-seen swimming glances; sweet wild and 
garden flowers, with tender type and motto, 
and fondly applied ideal, poet-words to the 
one, who dreams ditto with you—all, alike 
fleeting and unreal. Such love as we smile 


your mistress point to you with joy and pride! 
Look how the humming birds hover over 
their burning cups. Surely they hold the 
wine of flowers. See—this is Shiraz’s ruby 
tint; this Claret’s sanguine hue; here Port’s 
rich blood, and there Muscat’s paler topaz 
gleam. Ye do well, humming birds, to taste 
and away; see, the bees come out stagger- 
ing. Yealsoremind me of Moore’s descrip- 
tion : 


“Sparkle such rainbow butterflies, 
That they might fancy the rich flowers, 
That round them in the sun lay sighing, 
Had been by magic all set flying.” 


I think the birds more like winged gems ; 
but just such buierflies this garden boasts. 
‘‘The Chinese call them ‘ flying leaves,’ and 
say they are always found in the finest gar- 





over, as we remember it in later year, when 
the deep, blissful realization of that powerful 
influence, of which that sweet plaything love 
was the vanishing shadow, fills our heaven 
with its effulgence. 

As I slowly walk the garden’s varied 
round, how many such “pictures in the 
crystal’ I see! Yet are some half-hidden 
by tears shed over their ruin and loss. Sweet 
hyacinths, your clustering bells ring mourn- 
ful knells for two young forms laid low in 
earth, in whose garden such as ye bloomed 
richest and sweetest. Loving brother and 
sister, the one my friend, the other, cherish- 
ing a tenderer affection. How often your 
sweet clusters have been gathered by him 
for one who could give but friendship in re- 
turn for his fondness. When I see hya- 
cinths, the memory of that high, white brow, 
and those earnest eyes, comes over me with 
the remembrance of the long silent worship 
of that faithful heart, with all its deep and 
hopeless love, poured out at last, in burning 
words of affection, and half-reproach that its 
life-long tenderness met no response. Yes, 
even then, I wondered it fgund no echo in 
my heart. Sleep true heart! the rest of the 
grave is thine, and the love of angels, and 
thine too, loving sympathizing sister, who so 
mournfully chided the friend who could not 
love thy idolized brother. All sweet flowers 
mind me of you; but most, sweet hyacinths 
and musk-roses frail. 

And ye haughty, gorgeous tulips, well may 


dens.” And surely here are flowers of every 
form and hue—from the royal rose, whose 
throne I'd have the queenly Lily share, if not 
‘usurp, to Spring’s first gifts, bright crocuses 


and snow-drops pure and meek. Or, 


Would “some have the Cactus gay 
And Rhododendron fine, 

With white and blue Convolvulus, 
Plucked from the clustering vine. 


“ Let others choose the Violet, 
And Lily of the vale, 

With here and there a bursting bud, 
Of Roses sweet and pale.” 


And mark! what Gothic arches the strong 
and curving branches of the fair-flowered 
Nondescript form. Here is a long aisle of 
such arches. It shall be my oratory. 

If you will look in that porch which com- 
mands the river, and see the venerable master 
of the mansion, with flowing locks of silver, 
quietly viewing and enjoying the scene on 
which he has gazed daily since he was a 
lisping babe, you'll say the proudest king 
would give up crown and kingdom for such 
happiness as falls to his lot. 


THE RIVER HOME. 


Sweet home of love, and joy, and peace, 
With youth all smiles, and age all ease, 
With roses wreathed, and trees embowered, 
Enrobed with grass, and richly flowered, 
With bird-songs ringing sweet and high, 
And changing river sweeping by! 

Last eve it raged a fury wild, 

Now calm it sleepeth as a child; 


White clouds above it slowly float, 
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And mirrored there their changes note ; 

Like maids beholding in a glass 

Their smiles or frowns, as feelings pass. 

As twittering swallows, skimming chase, 
With oft-renewed, yet fruitless race, 

The imaged birds which there they view, 
Thus fond hearts deem their ideals true. 
The distant shore sleeps in the haze, 

Which morning wore to veil the blaze 

Of joy, which flashed from Phebus’ eyes, 
As she, sweet daughter, bade him rise. 
“See! See!’ she cried, ‘‘ how while you slept 
“The noisome mists have stealthy swept, 

“ With filmly veil o’er blooming earth! 

* Dispel them ere Disease have birth.” 
Sweet River, calm, and bright, fair Sky, 

Ye bring a Heaven of peace so nigh 

Our troubled hearts, by sin far thrown 

From that pure realm our youth hath known. 
Oh! though rock-strewn with cares our way, 
May your sweet powers agsert their sway. 


But the fondest memory of warm hearts 
turns ever to the Guardian Spirit of this 
home. Behold her amidst her trees. 


THE GUARDIAN SPIRIT. 


She walketh ’neath your varied shade, 
And proudly ye above her wave, 

Your strength and grace an offering made 
To her who home of beauty gave. 


What whisper ye, one to the other, 
As round those gentle footsteps glide ? 
The Ash speaks to its Poplar brother, 
‘She planted us here side by side.” 


This wealth of multi-foliaged leaves,— 
Hackberries from ‘ the bloody land,’—* 

Which o’er us such thick shelter weaves, 
“ Our seed were planted by her hand.” 


My childhood’s love—sweet secret Beech, 
Green Linden cones, and Dogwood’s snow; 
At every step some friend we reach, 
Wild Cherry’s plumes, and Red-Bud’s glow. 


The Maple’s graceful arms extend 
Mid many an alien from the wood, 
To welcome and to praise their friend, 

Who once so tall above them stood. 


But now they lift their lowest boughs 
Far, far above that loving face, 

Cool tents of shade amidst her flowers, 
To canopy that form of grace. 


“ She planted us, and tended all,” 
So wakens every leaf and sings; 
And now life’s shadows round her fall, 
Each one its faithful lesson brings, 


To her and her fair children dear : 
“Years after, them we’ll shelter give, 
But still, we yct must perish here, 
Whilst they, though changed, shall fadeless live.” 


“ Iadian name for Keatucky. 





THE LIGHTS OF HOLYHEAD. 
From the French of Charles Newil.* 


Before proceeding to our narrative let us 
give the reader the following explanation of 
the title—the Lights of Holyhead. 

The shores of England, as is well known, 
are extremely dangerous, especially in the 
Irish channel, and the light-houses placed 
along the coast are quite inadequate at some 
points; nevertheless as the English Admi- 
ralty leaves nothing undone for the improve- 
ment of its service, it has placed, upon cer- 
tain rocks in the open sea, fixed beacons like 
that of Eddystone, and coloured signals like 
those of the light-boat of Holyhead. 

This latter establishment interesting us 
particularly as the stage on which our char- 
acters are to move, we shall leave to others 
the task of dilating, in a special treatise, upon 
the plan of the established light-houses of 
England. 

The packets which ply between Liverpool 
and Kingstown, after having coasted along 
the island of Anglesey, pass directly by Ho- 
lyhead. 

When the voyage is effected in open day 
and in good weather, it is a veritable pleasure 
excursion for passengers and crew ; but when 
it is performed by night, with the wind north- 
north-west and the sea dashing violently 
against the shore, things wear a very differ- 
ent appearance. 

Like Mercutio, the captain becomes ex- 
ceedingly serious. 

‘One of two things must occur,—either they 
continue their course, and in that case pas- 
sengers and cargo run the hazard of being 
dashed in pieces on the rocks of Holyhead; 
or the order is given to the pilot starboard 
the helm, and to the engineer three turns of 
the wheel port, and cargo and passengers are 
set ashore upon the Isle of Man. 

This double contingency being attended 
with serious inconvenience the Admiralty 
has provided against it by establishing light- 
boats upon the coast of Anglesey at Holy- 
head. 

The following, in two words, is the system 
of these light-boats; a dismasted ship is 
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moored within cannon shot of the wharf—| 
two coloured signals are hung up at the ex- | 
tremity of the lithe masts attached to the 
deck. 

A guard is stationed on board charged with 
the duty of extinguishing and lighting up at 
night and during seasons of fog, the lamps 
in the lanterns. 

Every eight days, a jolly-boat carries to 
this man his provisions and fuel, and this 
transportation effected, it regains the shore. 

Now upon the 15th of June 1851, at quar- 
ter past one o’clock, the breeze blowing stiffly 
from the south-east, a person wrapped in a 
paletot of india-rubber, his head covered with 
an oil-cloth tarpaulin, walked with long strides 
up and down the deck of the light-boat of 
Holyhead. 

Three Scotch terriers followed the man 
with heads lowered and ears erect. 

This man was named Sir James Turner. 

The dogs were called Yeoman, Snowball 
and Selkirk. 

The baronet had been for a month the 

guard of the light-boat with a salary of thirty 
pounds a year. 
. James’ Turner was twenty-five years of 
age; his eyes were cobalt blue, his locks 
were ashy blond and his cheeks fresh and 
downy as the peaches of Orleans. He was 
very far from being crack-brained, and if he 
had taken up the notion of writing his will, 
he might with a good conscience have made 
use of the ordinary formula—sound in body 
and mind. 

Unfortunately James was one of those who 
arrive upon the quay just as the packet has 
moved off from the wharf—or at the station 
when the train is flying away at full speed. 

Was he invited to dinner? he came just 
at the moment when the guests were rising 
from the table. Did he go toa ball? it was 


only to see the servants putting out the can- 
dles. 


these diversions: so they were not long in 
‘becoming intimate friends. 

One evening when the baronet had return- 
ed from a visit to his excellent neighbours 
and was about to regain his cottage, it occur- 
red to him that he was very rich, that his 
health was remarkably good, and that he was 
single. This sequence of ideas having led 
him very naturally to the reflection that Miss 
Mary was not unequal to him upon any of 
these three points, he asked himself whether 
an union of all these qualities would not be 
a very happy affair. 

James Turner took out his watch, and by 
the starlight discovered that it was one o’clock 
in the morning, at which hour his friend Sir 
George would not, perhaps, be much dispo- 
sed to receive proposals of marriage for his 
sister Mary. 

We ought, however, frankly to declare 
that the baronet hesitated some seconds be- 
fore continuing his walk: he had taken two 
years to answer this question and wished to 
make up for lost time. 

The following morning as he was making 
his toilet with the view of going to propose 
in due form, the pilot of his yacht entered 
his chamber. He came to inform him of a 
shoal of pilehards—a remarkable fish. 

‘Ts Sir George informed of this ?”’ said the 
Baron. 

“Yes, your honour.” 

“Tt is well.’ He will join us at sea, 
thought James Turner, I shall be less embar- 
rassed in making my proposals. And he 
went on board his sloop. 

During the voyage, the pilchards took sea 
room. James wished to cut off their retreat. 
Towards evening the pilchards took a right 
line for the gulf of Solway, which was an 
imprudence. James followed them, which 
was a fatal step. In short, three times twenty 
four hours elapsed before the baronet saluted 
the shore with his swivel gun. The first 





The baronet had és a neighbour at his 
country seat, Sir George Peebles, an accom- 


person he encountered upon the pier was the 


\valet-de-chambre of Sir George Peebles who 


plished gentleman who had established him- informed him that his master had left the 


self at Anglesey with his young sister, Miss 


island for the county of Cumberland, where 


Mary Peebles, an Englishwoman suchas Law- | he had gone to give his sister in marriage to 


rence has painted. 


a son of the celebrated Major Hogson, Sir 


Sir George was a mighty hunter and an} Edward. 


enthusiastic fisherman. 





James Turner felt an inordinate desire to 


The baronet was excessively fond of both sprinkle his grog with a strong dose of hy- 
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drochlorate of morphia, to put to sleep fore- longer, but the sombre genius of the Phan- 
ver his Jove and his despair in the tomb of tom Ship and at his voice the invisible and 
his ancestors, but the execution of this pro- mysterious spirits who peopled those silent 
ject being attended with serious difficulties realms began their work, the balls rattled in 
on the part of the apothecary in ordinary to their cases or rolled like thunder across the 
his honour, James asked himself if this step deck and the pump-handles sounded inces- 
was altogether rational, and if, after all, he santly in their sockets. 

would not find in misanthropy a solace more Panting and exhausted, James would throw 
lasting and more honorable. |himself in his hammock, and fall into a fe- 

Resolving upon this last expedient, James verish sleep. 

Turner made of it a sort of diving-bell by| Now then, the evening previous to the 15th 
the aid of which he descended to the most of June, the baronet had been as tipsy as 
surprising depths into the domain of cause, Falstaff, under the pretext of enacting a 
and effect, and brought up arguments of this | scene of Mephistopheles, and it was in con- 


character : 

If Major Hogson, the father of my rival, 
had been killed in India, Sir Edward would | 
not have chanced to marry in Cumberland— 
he would never have seen the light. 

Why did not the Indians kill Major Hog- 
son? Why has not Sir Edward broken his 
head in leaping a barrier? 

Once thrown upon this declivity of con- 
jecture, the baronet was unable to stop him- 
self: humanity in general being responsible | 
for his disappointment, he determined to live 
without the pale of humanity, and for that 
purpose he made a last concession to society 
in soliciting from the Admiralty the situation | 
of guard of the light-boat of Holyhead. 

James was fortunate in the choice of his 

retreat; Crusoe was not more isolated or 
more deserted upon his island than was the| 
baronet in his light-boat. 
' By day James Turner fished with the tight- 
line, or shot the white sea-gulls that circled | 
around the vessel; when night came, he) 
lighted the lanterns entrusted to his keeping 
and went down between decks. 

His pipe, his grog and reading were then 





his habitual recreations. When the sea was 


rough and the boat dragged its anchors, the. 


baronet opened a book and set a blazing a 
astern.” 


large bowl of Hollands punch. Propped up 
against the bulk-heads of the cabin, he lis- 
tened with composure to the sighing of the 


sequence of this that he came out to take 


'the air that he might dissipate the vapours 


which yet beclouded his intellect. 

Two things intervened to interrupt his 
meditations. 

A small boat which shot across the horizon 
and a rat which showed himself at the open- 
ing of the main hatch. 

Snowball, Yeoman and Selkirk darted like 
an avalanche down the ladder into the hold, 


giving a ferocious pursuit after the unhappy 


rat. : 
James followed the pack to the bottom of 


the hold and took down a lantern to illumine 


this scene of murder. 
The rat strangled, James took it up deli- 
cately with a pair of pincers and ascended 


\composedly to the deck to throw it into the 
sea. 


A cry of astonishment escaped him. 

Sir George Peebles, Miss Mary Peebles 
and astrange gentleman were seated against 
the starboard matting. 

James opened his eyes round and fixed as 
those of an owl. 


‘« Hallo, friend,” cried Sir George without 
disturbing himself, ‘come help us hoist our 
provisions on board, our boat is fastened 


James remained silent and motionless. 
‘* Answer my brother, sir,’’ said, with ani- 








wind, the creaking of the rotten timbers and mation, the fair young girl, approaching the 
the clanking of the chains of the anchor in| baronet confidently, yet drawing back at the 
the hold: his imagination excessively raised sight of the carcass of the rat which James 
by the solitude, concentration of mind and still held at the end of his pincers. 

the flaming liquor, he was lifted at such a} The young lord blushed like a poppy in 
moment to the seventh heaven. blossom, and turning on his heel, threw pin- 


Then he called himself James Turner no cers and rat overboard. It is impossible to 
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imagine a situation more ridiculous for a 
lover. 

Nevertheless, a hope, very feeble, it is 
true, swelled for a moment, his dejected bo- 
som. His friends had not, perhaps, recogni- 
sed him. 

Pulling his tarpaulin, then, over his eyes, 
and raising his voice, he said— 

“There is no admittance on board, the 
regulations of the Admiralty forbid it. Get 
down into your boat and depart.’’ 

“This is perfectly proper, yet completely 
impossible,” said Sir George, coming forward 
in his turn. 

“ And why?” continued James. 

“ Because the sea is getting rough, we have 
a head-wind to Holyhead, and, to crown all, 
we have broken our rudder.” 

James suddenly forgot himself and raised 
his head to assure himself of the truth of 
these statements. 

“James Turner ?’’ cried out the visitors 
in one voice, and Sir George seizéd warmly 
the hand of his ex-neighbour. 

‘* But what are you doing here?” my friend, 
said he, walking around the baronet, “and 
in this costume of a Greenlander ?” 

‘‘]’—blubbered out James—“ I was go- 
ing—that is to say, no, I was coming—I came 
for the—fishing. You know I am devoted 
to fishing. The fish bite extremely well here.” 

“ Ah, see him!” said Miss Mary, laugh- 
ing. 

‘Did you not speak to me of provisions 
to come on board ?’’ continued the baronet, 
to regain confidence and put a stop to these 
questions. 

“Yes—certainly, for we have not yet 
dined. Ah! stupid fellow that I am,I have 
forgotten to present to you my friend Edward 
Hogson who has been pleased to accompany 
usin this excursion.” 

James grew slightly pale, and exchanged 
with the gentleman a frigid salutation 

“ Come, George,” said James turning to- 
wards the ladder on the ship’s side, “I will 
assist you in repairing the injury of your 
boat.’’ 

“We shall be very much obliged to you,” 


| 


‘‘ What is the matter,’”’ at once cried out 
the three other individuals, 

* The boat 1s gone!” 

« The boat gone!’’ yelled the baronet him- 
self stooping over the matting. 

‘The boat gone!” repeated Miss Mary 
falling in a half swoon into the arms of her 
brother. 

“The painter must have broken and the 
tide carried it out to sea,” said Sir George 
despondingly. 

‘Hold, hold, do you not see it away on 
the starboard quarter ?’’ cried James, draw- 
ing a small spy-glass from his pocket. 

“Tt is it, by Jove.” 

“ Yes, it is it certainly,” affirmed Sir Ed- 
ward. 

‘* Good gracious, what will happen to us ?”’ 
sighed the young lady castinga glance around 
her. 

“Ask our friend Turner, my poor Mary, 
he alone is now the master of our destinies— 
speak, James, speak.”’ 

The baron reflected a moment. 

“Permit me first to ask you one question, 
George.” 

“ Ask it.” 

‘Have you uniformly a good appetite ?” 

“ Yes—certainly.”’ 

* And Mr. Hogson, does he eat as gener- 
ously as yourself ?”’ 

‘** More so, much more so,”’ modestly re- 
plied Sir George. 

“Then,” gravely continued James, count- 
ing on his fingers, ‘in three days we shall 
be on the allowance of the Medusa.”’ 

‘James, [ command you to explain your- 
self,” said Sir George imperiously. 

‘* Most willingly—I alone inhabit this ves- 
sel and I eat very little, as you know.” 

‘“* Well, well!” 

“A boat from Holyhead brings me my 
slender supplies every eight days. Most 
frequently I take but a portion of them, to 
show the Admiralty that I am an economical 
and abstemious man. To-day is the 15th of 
the month, I received my provisions yester- 
day, I offer them to you with all my heart, 
but it is my duty to tell you that between 


replied George stooping over tie matting to! this and the 21st inst., I can not hope for any 


look at the boat. 
‘Great Heavens!” he exclaimed raising 


more. By observing the utmost abstinence 
and the greatest frugality, it is possible that 





his hands above him. 


Vor XX—40 


we shall be able to support life until the boat 
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returns. 
you are not included i in this family arrange-| 
ment, for I look to you to do worthily the | 
honours of my establishment ; you shall want | 
for nothing here. 
fatal period, you shall survive us to tell the 
terrified people the history of the three gen- 
tlemen who died of famine on the light-boat 
of Holyhead.” 

“But this is horrible,”’ 
stamping his feet with rage. 

“Did you not say you would dine with) 
me with pleasure?’ continued the baronet, | 
offering his arm to Miss Mary. Allow me 
to conduct you to my salle-d-manger.’ 

After having shown his guests the lodg- | 
ings designed for each of them, James w aited 
in person on the dinner table. 

Sir George and Edward counted their! 


cried George, 


mouthfuls and their glasses of Port: the ba-| 


ronet devoured the half of a paté, a cold| 


chicken and drank three bottles of Bordeaux- | 
Lafitte, complaining all the while that he had. 


no appetite. 

After dinner the whole company went 
again upon deck to digest, and take the air. 
At the third turn of the promenade, the 
Honorable Edward Hogson grew suddenly, 
green and staggered like a dranken man—| 
his heart palpitating in his bosom as audibly 
as the vibrations of a bell—unmistakable 
symptoms of decided sea-sickness. 

A smile of triumph passed over the lips 
of the baronet, who engaged his friend George 
to put his future brother-in-law to bed in his 
hammock. 

James and Mary remained alone upon 
deck. 

“« Miss Mary,” said the young lord with 
emotion, throwing a look of tenderness and 
love upon the young girl, “I have not told 
the truth to your brother.”’ 

‘“‘ How is this, my lord?” 

‘‘T have only to give a signal which will 
be understood on shore, and a boat will come 
off to receive my orders.” 

“ But what motive then have you for de- 
taining us here ?” 

“That I am about to tell you, only I beg 
that you will be as confiding with me as | 
have been frank with you.”’ 

“ T promise you that, Sir James.” 

“Then, Mary, I adore you, and if I have 


I beg you to believe, Miss, that} 


And if we fall before that. 


come to bury myself alive here, itis because 
the thought of your being another’s has re- 
duced me to the extremity of despair.” 

“You love me, Sir James!’ said Mary, 
blushing, ‘‘and since when ?”’ 

For two years.” 

‘‘ Why then have you not asked my hand 
of my brother ?”’ 

« Alas! I begin always too late.” 

A sigh died upon the lips of the fair crea- 
| ture. 

“You have promised that you would an- 
'swer me frankly,” continued Sir James with 
an effort. ‘Do you love Sir Edward Hog- 


?)) 





‘“‘ Not overmuch,” murmured Mary feebly, 
lowering her eyes. 

‘Who compels you then to marry him ?” 

‘No one, my lord. Only my brother de- 
sires the union and I obey him.” 
| «“ And if I should decide to break it—if I 
should ask of him your hand ?” 

‘‘T should obey him still, with better heart, 
perhaps.” 


| 


‘‘Oh, Mary, you shall be mine,’’ said 
James, pressing his lips to her hand. “You 
‘shall be mine, I swear it.”’ 
| The same evening, the baronet made to 
his friend George the proposals of marriage. 

“T am greatly distressed, my dear fellow,” 
replied his ex-neighbour, “but Sir Edward 
has magnificent preserves in Cumberland, 
and every thing is already arranged.” 

‘Tt is enough,” replied James, with a des- 
ponding air. 

Two days passed without anything re- 
markable taking place on board. Sir Ed- 
ward had not put his foot out of the cabin, 
and still observed the strictest diet. 

Meanwhile the stock of provisions visibly 
diminished, for the baronet no longer ate, he 
devoured. 

The fifth day, one o’clock had struck some 
time, and the baronet had not yet appeared 
on deck. 

‘‘ James, James, wake up!” cried George 
through the hatchway, “it is time for din- 
ner. My sister and myself are perishing of 
hunger, get up quickly.” 

‘“Who speaks of dinner?” said James, 
coldly, appearing at the opening of the hatch. 

‘It is I, my good friend,” ans wered George, 
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in an accent of despair; ‘I, who am about 
to fall from exhaustion.” 

‘T am greatly distressed, my poor George, 
but we must abandon the hope of dinner. 
There remained to us but one day’s provis- 
ions—my dogs got into the storehouse of 
which I had forgotten toshut the door, Eve- 
rything is consumed.” 

‘** Merciful Heaven, but this is famine, hor- 
rible famine.” 

“Like that of Ugolino’s tower,”’ added 
the baronet gravely. 

‘« Ah, misery and despair !”’ 

‘* Be calm, my dear friend, let us meet our 
fate with resolution.” 

‘No, no, it is impossible, there must yet 
be a way,” 

« Of doing what?” 

« Of living,” 

« Ah!” 

‘«‘ James, there is one, you know it.” 

‘“« Weli, yes, there is one, but I do not wish 
to avail myself of it.” : 

“ Why not, unhappy man ?”’ 

“ Because I would rather die of hunger 
than see Miss Mary sacrificed. Retract 
your promise to Sir Edward—I will give a 
signal and we shall have abundance again.”’ 

“ This is selfishness. I will not yield.” 

« Nor I.” 

‘*T will die, since it must be so.”’ 

‘It must be so,” repeated James mourn- 
fully. 

« My brother, my dear brother, I also am 
starving. Have pity on your poor sister.” 

“ And will you consent to marry this re- 
morseless tiger ?” 

“Yes, for I love him,” murmured Mary 
sweetly. 

“Then that altersthe case. Give me your 
hand, James, you shall be my brother,” 

“ This is in good faith, is it not?” 

“T give you the honor of a gentleman 
upon it, On one condition, that we shall 
dine to-day.” 

James sprang forward to the bow of the 
ship, and raised quickly the oil-cloth cover 
which concealed a small iron cannon. 

‘* Stop your ears, Miss Mary,” said he, 
seizing the string of the firelock, 

‘ Fire!” commanded George. 

The explosion shook the boat from its 


‘Hey, what is that ?” cried Edward Hog- 
son, whose head suddenly appeared at the 
hatchway. 

‘“‘ Nothing, Sir Edward. 
my wedding dinner.” 


T am ringing for 





A Fragment from the Journal of the late 
Henry Ellen. 


Off Port au Prince. 


The red sun sinks amid a blaze of glory 
Lighting the heaving wave with many a ray, 
While the long shadow of yon promontory 
Falls in the darkness half way o’er the bay :— 
Like to a giant at the close of day, 
Who lays him down to woo the gentle breeze, 
Deep lost, perchance, in dreamy reveries. 


Gorgeous the clouds as plume of seraph’s wing 
Crimson and gold and violet they grow, 

While on the billows dancing by, they fling, 
A light that dyes each tossing crest of snow— 
Making a mimicry of heaven below— 
While the white sails that dot the spreading bay 
Grow faintly red in this last flush of day ; 


And o’er the water comes a distant song, 
Half blended with the night wind’s soothing sigh, 
Would I a scene like this could but prolong— 
Could fix the hues in yonder changing sky— 
Could chain the melody that's floating by— 
Could make the scene perpetually so,— 
Bay—imusic—all, e’en to you sajl of snow, 


The song has ceased, its mellow echo dies ; 
Then comes the rattle of an oar; and now, 

The fisher’s bark like a huge sea bird flies 
Cutting the billows with her dripping prow, 
Which seems to make the fresh sea-breeze a bow 
As bending over to the fresh’ning blast 
She dashes homeward, flitting swiftly past. 


Aye: homeward went that bark, and the rude song, 
From the swart boatsman broke in wilder glee ;— 
He thought, perchance, as he drove swift along 
Of those who’d welcome from the treach’rous sea— 
And there are those who think (perhaps) of me, 
But from my lips to night bursts no refrain 
I cannot echo, tho’ I would, his strain. 


And now the burning planets, one by one 
Gleam in the purple sky, and trembling shine 
Where lately blazed the evening’s setting sun. 
And one flings far across the rolling brine 
A golden thread,—a lustrous, quiv’ring line, 
As if ’twere fishing; only think: a star 
Forgetting its sublimity so far : 


The star light quivers, and the billows dash 
In many a soft, and scintillating glow ; 

And the waves break beneath me, with a plash 
Soft as a sylvan fountain’s drowsy flow ; 
Buteven as I gaze, I start—for lo! 

There rises where the shadow falleth dark 





moorings. 





The seaman’s foe—the silent, deadly shark ; 
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The Ismael of Ocean’s mystic deep 
He rose in silence ; silently he goes ;— 
Goes like a fantasy of fevered sleep— 
And now the water musically flows 
Where lute the fierce and savage monster rose ; 
And smiles the wave upon the stars above 
As beauty siniles when burning eyes look love. 





Letter of Condolence to a Brother Clergy- 
man upon receiving D. D. 


GREENWOOD, ALL-Docrors-Day. 

Rev. and Dear Bro: In looking out, from 
this loop-hole of my retreat, upon the busy 
world as it wags in its course, I saw with 
great regret the announcement in the daily 
prints that you have so long apprehended. 
That fearful, ungainly, and, forgive me for 
adding, that discreditable appendage, D. D., 
is at length unalterably fastened upon your 
hitherto unsullied name. 

Knowing the sensitiveness of your feel- 
ings upon this subject, and capable as I am 
of testifying to the honest dread with which 
you have always shrunk from the calamity, 
it is with a deeply sympathizing spirit that I 
take pen in hand, not to congratulate, but to 
condole with you upon this deplorable griev- 
ance. 

Alas! my brother, who is safe from the 
archers’s envious arrows when so noble and 
sensitive a breast as yours has been pierced 
to the quick and drained of its purest blood! 
Have you not for years past carefully retired 
from the observation of your fellows, and 
buried shining talents in deep seclusion, that 
you might thereby be less liable to the in- 
spection of those hungry faculties which, like 
roaring lions, go about seeking whom they 
may devour? You have even refused to 
pay me that long-promised visit, because the 
way happened to lead within hailing dis- 
tance of a certain small college, celebrated 
for the number of victims enrolled in its 
‘- noble army of martyrs.” 

You have also steadily declined publish- 
ing those manuscripts slumbering idly in 
your port-folio, knowing that to be the av- 
thor even of a small pamphlet, would only 
hasten the dreaded doom. Pamphlets now 
accomplish for our aspiring theologians, the 
brilliant results once secured by the folios of 





Hooker, Tillotson and Atterbury. For how 
true it is, as the poet has rendered it, 


Some colleges with skill imperial, 
Make Doctors out of raw material! 


In this sense, though not in the sense 
originally intended, we must admit that a 
little learning is a dangerous thing. In this 
age of quick invention, it is useless to de- 
velope muscular vigor amid so many me- 
chanical aids for diminishing manual labor ; 
and for the same reason we may infer that it 
is quite as unnecessary to develope intellec- 
tual vigor when it is ascertained that that 
which costs the least thought is sure to be 
the most highly applauded. 

In better times the title of Doctor of Di- 
vinity was significant; it was not vor et 
preterea nihil; there were giants in those 
days, who towered a full head and shoulders 
above all other men in Israel. 


But now 
A sheepskin parchment painted with a feather, 
Converts a lamb into a fine bell-wether ! 


recognized by the tingling of his bell. 

Tt required a man, too, in those days, to 
tarry at Jericho for his beard to grow, ere he 
could be strong enough to go forth and smite 
the Philistines hip and thigh; but now, the 
most beardless youth bears the honored title, 
showing that we have Young America in 
Church as well as State. 


I'm D. D.! cried a youth, with an impudent shout, 
Youngster, qnoth I, does your mother know you are out! 


If we are cautioned by divine authority 
against casting pearls before swine, and against 
allowing our good to be evil spoken of, surely 
it is time to put some check on the lavish 
profusion with which our institutions of learn- 
ing are scattering abroad precious pearls to 


‘be trodden under foot of men. If the nui- 


sance shall not be abated, our Legislators 
should interfere, and make it a penitenti- 
ary offence to confer, or to receive a title 
unless pre-eminently deserved. Otherwise 
it will often be said, as the pvet hath written, 


Wife. cried a sprig of yonng degree, 

As [I'm a Doctor of Divinity, 

When next you make new shirts for me, 
Mark every one with big D. D! 


I know that you will endorse my views 
upon this point; you have suffered too grie- 
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vously from the evil to be indifferent to the 
use of the proper means for its suppression. 
You perceive that my epistle is dated on 
All-Doctors-Day. As Holy Church, in order 
to be sure of remembering and honoring all 
the Saints, has wisely appointed All-Saints 
day for that comprehensive remembrance ; 
so must a day be set apart in the Calendar 
for general honors to all those wise doctors 
in her ranks whose name, like that of the 
evil spirit, is Legion. (The day will be as- 
certained to fall somewhere betwen the dog- 
days and the autumnal equinox.) 

In conclusion, my good brother, let me as- 
sure you that you have my fervent prayers 
for strength and support under this distress- 
ing providence. The only consolation we 
have is that as a strong constitution some- 
times successfully battles with a virulent dis- 
ease, so in like manner your well-established 
reputation may in. due time triumph over the 
clouds now shrouding it in darkness. 

Yours fraternally, 
A Rurat Dean. 





ROSA TO MADIAI. 





The following lines were written a short time previous 
to the enlargement of ‘The Madiai. That event—much 
more gratifying to the author than any exhibition of his 
effusions—caused him to lay them aside as superseded. 
A friend, however, casually obtained sight of them « few 
days since, and insisted, that they are still not devoid of 
interest. At his instance, they are sent to the Messeu- 
ger. 
Charlotte, Va, 


Does smiling Hope beguile my husband’s pain, 
And soothe the guiling of bis martyr’s chain 7— 
Do posting couriers from the Eternal Throne, 
Whose King derides the despot’s walls of stone, 
Throng thee about, with messages of love 

That breathe of bliss prepared for thee above 7— 
Assure me dearest, that thou thus art blest, 

And more than rapture fills thy Rosa’s breast. 
Griet, of my own, bas long been turn’d to joy, 
And thine, dear Madiai. is its sole alloy ; 

For sure, no selfish pains so bitter prove, 

As pangs reflected from the heart we love. 

Save that when fancy hears thy fetters shake, 
And makes me fear my woman's heart must break,— 
E’en in this vault, where gloom and squalor reign, 
I feel my spirit triumph o’er my pain. 

What tho’ my eyes are ne’er vouchsafed a look, 
Upon the pages of that blessed Book, 

Yet rous’d and quicken’d memory displays 

Its richest treasures, to my raptur'd gaze, 

And every gem, that studs its precious lines, 
Here, in my gloom, with double lustre shines. 





Did T possess a kingdom for a dower, 

Kneeling I'd lay it at the foot of Power, 

To buy the boon, to suffer at thy side, 

Thy wasting, dving cffurts to divide ; 

Or purchase thee a 1:0ment’s space, to rest 
Thy drooping head, apon this yearning breast. 
Had Rosa ne’er become her Madini’s wife: 
But crawl'd her solitary way thro’ life, 

Or, into some secludad corner crept, 

To live un-weeping, or to die unwept, 

Thou ne'er had’st ki own the death that lays thee low, 
Yet, holds thee cheated of the last kind blow. 
But courage, love ; :.nd bear thee nobly up ; 
Drain to the dregs, the martyr’s bitier cup ; 
For at the bottom, lies a pearl, whose worth 
Out-weighs the ri:les of the tinsel Earth. 
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Tue Foresters. By Alexander Dumas, D. Appleton 
& Co., 346 and 363 Broadway N. Y. 1854. [From A. 
Morris, 97 Muin Street. 


This is the first volume of Appleton’s new series of 
“Standard Fiench Novels.” It promises well for what 
will follow, aud it is really refreshing to read M. Dumas 
well translated and in large type. We could scarcely 
find any terms too harsh for the volumes—or pamphilets 
rather—which have been inundating periodically our 
booksellers’ counters, with the name of Mr. Peterson 
upon their Covers :—worse translations could not easily 
be imagine, and we are sure our readers will agree with 
us when we inform them that in a late translation of one 
of Dumas’ works, “premier Paris’’—a ‘leading edito- 


rial’—waes rendered with delightful simplicity, * first 


Paris!” These blunders incessantly occur in the trans- 


lations which we have been in the habit of reading ; and 
our first word of commendation for the new series—as far 
as we have been able to judge from the initiative vol- 
ume—is that no such blunders will be found in it. The 
type and general appearance of the book are excellent. 
Mr. Appleton knows what a well printed book is, and 
“ The Foresters” is excellently done. 

Ths “Standard French Novels” will not be confined 
to the works of Damas ; but will embrace the best books 
of Hago, Sue and others. We are sorry for this ; for the 
anthors of “The Hunchback of Notre Dame,” and the 
“ Wandering Jew,” are no favorites with us. We regard 
both of the-e works, and all the works of their authors, 
as toc plainest and most undeniable prostitutions of Art 
to the cause of impurity: and no good can result from 
presenting them in a decent garb. Sue is, in all his views 
uf lite, essentially false and corrupt; and Hugo is fond 
of exploring those moral sinks which exhale the most of- 
fensive odors. So much for our opinion—it is at least 
sincere ; and has been deliberately formed after a perusal 
cf the best works of those writers. We predict that their 
‘trongest books will die with the present generation, be- 
sense they are false—just as Shakspeare will live forever 
ovcause he is true. 

kt is anjust to rank M. Dumas with these men, for with 
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all his faults—and they are neither few nor trivial—he 
possesses a certain healthfulne is of mind which redeems 
his most exceptionable works fiom entire condemnation. 
There are books written in his younger days, which he 
would willingly “blot ;”’ and indeed he has told us as 
much in some one of his prefaces ; and even in his later 
volumes there is much to be displeased with. With every 
year, however, the author of the ‘* Guardsmen” improves, 
as M. Arpin very truly suid in Isis late lectures in New 
York; and throughout all his \works there is so much 
good mingled with the bad, tha: it is hard to banish him 
wholly from the Library. Dum wis the most striking ex- 
ample we have ever known of ihat woful perversion of 
instincts naturally elevated, which Parisian life seems to 
work, like an inexorable fatality. 

“ The Foresters” is an amusing little tale and the per- 
sonages and incidents are outlined with the ease and ra- 
pidity of an experienced hand. It fulfils its design per- 
fectly—to afford amusement for an hour or two, and the 
“ poetic justice” at the end, is after tle good old English 
fushion ; a fashion very frequently fo-gotten by the wri- 
ters of the nation whose great peculiarity, we are in- 
formed by M. Michelet, is the ‘ désir hetbituel de produire 
un effet.” The volume externally, as we have said, is 
very graceful and attractive. 


ee 


We have received five new volumes of Bohn’s Library 
from Messrs. Bangs, Brother & Co., through Mr. J. W. 
Randolph, and all are excellent. Mr. Bolin’s books are 
the best works of the language presented in a neat and 
portable form; and the universal popularity of his edi- 
tions is the hest commentary upon their value. The 


package we have just received contains two volumes of 


the works of Gibbon, commencing with th: Decline and 
Fall, the first volume of Dr. Hurd’s Addison, and the 
first two volumes of the Works of Cowpe:, with Sou- 
they’s well-know> Memoir. We wave in Southey’s life 
of the poet, much. the best account of his unhappy de- 
rangement. This derangement is one of those strange 
chapters in the book of human nature, which no man 
who wishes to study the mysteries of life shoald fail to 
read. Southey traces it from its first faint indications in 
the poem to Lloyd, through all the woful scenes which 
followed. The strangest portion probably of the whole 
book is the account in Cowper's own words of his fvel- 
ings when a lucrative government office was about to be 
thrust upon him. He must necessarily undergo a pub- 
lic examination if he accepted ;—he could not refuse ;— 
to solve the whule matter, and at once sever the Gordiun 
knot, he took his garter and attempted to hang himself. 
In all the annals of humanity there is no .nore pregnant 
and fearful chapter than this—and the fact that Cowper 
was a man of the deepest piety, and the most brilliant 
jntellect, only adds to the terrible warning of his stcry. 
Of the other volumes above referred to, we need not 
say much. The edition af Gibbon is prefaced by an hon- 
est statement of his infidel tendencies, and this is just 
what was needed in an edition professedly popular. The 
volume of Addisons contain his Treatise on Ancient Me- 
da!s, and his translations. The Treatise we never could 
read, and we believe Mr. Macaulay labored under the 
sane disadvantage—the translations from Ovid and Vir- 
gil, on the contrary, are very easy and pleasant reading. 
We long ago asked ourselves the question propoundd 
by the editor in his note upon these translations—ho # 





could the serene Mr. Joseph Addison have written them? 
They are pleasant reading, as we have said, but we can- 
not conscientiously recommend them for indiscriminate 
perusal. 

Mr. Bohn’s books are always excellent. and this arises 
simply from the fact that his editions are of standard 
works. We have frequently called attention to them, and 
again most cordially recommend our readers to possess 
themselves of all the volumes which he puts forth. They 
constitute in themselves an excellent library, and the 
volumes are precisely of that portable and convenient 
form which adapts them to the real use which books 
should be put to—reading. We need not inform our 
readers that some volumes require a pleasant combina- 
tion of the porter and the peruser :—with Bohn’s library 
this is certainly not the case. 


Poems. By James T'. Fields. Cambridge: Printed by 
Metcalf and Company, University Press. 


This exquisite little volume was printed, we believe, 
for private circulation among the author's friends, and 
certainly a more agreeable souvenir of the author could 
not be cherished by those who are so fortunate as to 
know him. We are, by no means, sure that we have the 
right to comment upon Mr. Fields’ verses thus commit- 
ted to type, yet we cannot help saying that far sweetness 
of expression and delicacy of sentiment he deserves, in 
our judgment, no mean rank among the real poets of 
ourage. The following must serve as a specimen of the 
“homely beauty” of Mr. Fields’ Muse, though it does 
not at all adequately set forth his powers— 


She came among the gathering crowd 

A maiden fair, without pretence 

And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered mildly, “Common Sense.” 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 

Her ample cloak, her shoes of leather ; 
And when they sneered, she simply said, 
“1 dress according to the weather.” 


They argued long and reasoned loud, 

In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious ; 
While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato’s beard, 
And how the scholars wrote in Saturn ; 
She studied authors not so deep, 

And took the Bible for her pattern, 


And so she said, “‘ Excuse me friends, 

I feel all have their proper places, 

And Cammon Sense should stay at home 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.” 


The Memoir of the Rev. Witt1am Dovat, together 
with several of his pulpit discourses, has just been issued 
by Mr. J. W. Raudolph, 121 Main Street. The Memoir 
is from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Walker, formerly of Rich- 
mond, a friend and classmate of Mr. Duvat, and pre- 
#ents us in a narrative of much interest and simplicity, 
the short but useful career of the lamented subject. We 
knew Mr. Dovat well. Atschoo! we began together ou! 
earliest readings of the classics, and the respect we thcn 
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formed for him deepened as the strength of his character 
was developed in the earnest piety of his manhood, alas 
so prematurely closed! Let all who would learn how a 
good man spends his days read this Memoir. 


Passion Frowers. Boston: Ticknor, Reed and Fields. 
1854: 


A mass of sickly rhymes in which we have looked in 
vain for one poetic sentiment that does not seem to have 
been plucked from somebody else’s parterre, and to have 
suffered from being transplanted into this bed of “ passion 
flowers.” We have no knowledge of the authorship, and 
the title-page given above affords no clue beyond that 
of its being published by a most respectable and enterpri- 
sing house in Boston, whose taste in poetry we have 
never found at fault before, but we should take the book 
to havé been written by an “ ancient maiden lady” of the 
transcendental school, whose young affections have been 
blighted, and who turns for solace to pen and ink, the 
lectures of the Lowell Institute, anti-slavery and Mr. Em- 
erson. She imitates Mrs. Browning and rises to the ex- 
act measure of Sukey Sky-blue. 


Ros of tue Bowr. A Legend of St. Inigoes. By J. P. 
Kennedy, author of Swallow Barn, etc. Revised edi- 
tion. New York: Geo. P. Putuam & Co., 10 Park 
Place. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


We rejoice to receive this third volume of the new and 
beautiful edition of Kennedy’s works commenced some 
months ago by Putnam. ‘Rob of the Bowl” is one of 
the best novels yet written in America, and possesses a 
rare historic interest in reproducing the social life of Ma- 
ryland during the good old days of Lord Baltimore. Mr. 
Kennedy may safely rest his literary reputation upon 
this work alone. 


History oF THE Frencu Protestant Rervucees, from 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantz. By Professor 
Charles Weiss. Translated by Henry Willian Her- 
bert. Two volumes. New York! Stringer & Towns- 
end. 1854, [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The sufferings and separations of the French Hugue- 
hots in different parts of the world, after the revocation 
of the edict of Nantz by the despotic Louis XIV., have 
never been sufficiently told in historic form, though they 
have been incidentally narrated by many writers of his- 
tory and have furnished material for the pen of the poet. 
Macaulay, in one of the most touching and musical pie- 
ces of English versification, has lamented their disasters, 
and the fortunes of such of them as souglit an asylum in 
America constitute a deeply interesting episode in our 
early annals. The present work is a very complete and 
satisfactory treatise, and contains in addition to the volu- 
minous history of Professor Weiss,an account of the Hu- 
guenots in the United States which can not but prove ot 
great interest to their numerous descendants all around 
us, There was a large infusion of these unfortunate bat 
heroic people in the colonial population uf Virginia, and 


their names are yet preserved in a neighboring county 
unchanged from the Perish Register which recorded the 
births and deaths of their original settlement. We com- 
mend the work to the favor of the public most heartily. 


VaTHEK: An Arabian Tale. Ry William Beckford, 
Esq. Philadelphia : Henry Carey Baird. 1854. [From 
J. W. Randolph, 121 Main Street. 


This fanciful Oriental legend has long been out of print 
in the United States, and the elegant voluptuary of Font+ 
hill Abbey has been known to the majority of readers 
chiefly by his Travels. Mr. Baird has brought it out in 
a cheap popular form which is withal well printed and 
neatly bound. 


SSE 


Russta as It ts. By Count A. De Gurowski. New 
York. D. Appleton & Company, 346 and 348 Broad- 
way. [From James Woodhouse 139 Main Street. 


The work of a thoughtful and accurately informed 
man, who has had abundant opportunities of studying 
the Russian model. It is just what the public wanted on 
the subject. 

In the following extract the author states as his opin- 
ion, that the whvule Russian nation tends to the attain- 
ment of freedom. 


“ The present restraints,” he says, “ with which Russia 
is bound in the anaconda folds of despotism, cannot en- 
dure for any considerable space of time. ‘The people vere 
even now awakening to the consciousness of their wrongs, 
and are wounded to the quick by the galling oppressions 
under which they suffer. Whatever may be the future 
revolution of Russia, it will come from within—it will bear 
a character of its own—insteatl of being the result of ex- 
ternal influences or excitements. The nation is full of 
fermenting elements aud their ebullition daily extends 
and becomes more intense. At present Russia hovers 
over Europe like a lurid cloud on the brightening pros- 
pects of freedom. She gives a powerlul support to ret- 
rograde interests, which otherwise would ere long have to 
breathe their last. But a momentous change is in pre- 
paration. No doubt Russia must undetgo a long process 
before she can accomplish her internal revolution and 
enter broadly the apprenticeship of freedom, According 
to all the laws of historical development, Czarism was a 
necessity for Russia. It condensed the empire into a 
unit. It gave itacompact form, which no convulsion is 
able to dissolve. This violent cohesive action will cease ; 
but the combining elements ef the body will hold togeth- 
er. Czarism has fulfilled the task of the pioneer, in 
opening the unfathomed solitudes of Asia; spreading 
bruadcast the seeds of Russian domination ; preparing 
foundations for the future, though at the bloody cost of 
engrafting her empire on ruined nationalities. But Czar- 
istn has nearly run out of its course. Its terrible mission 
is completed. In spite of external appearances, its power 
is on the wane. It was necessary for Russia to undergo 
the process of formation, but it was for the benefit of the 
whole Slavic race. The time for a new revolution has 
arrived. It has already taken place in the consciousness 
of the people ; it will next break out and become a pal- 
pable fact. A new system will be born, more congeninl 
to the life of the people, more in harmony with the spirit 
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of the age. Like the great processes of nature, in the 
epochs of creation; the influences which are to produce 
the regeneration of Russia will be gradual in their work- 
ing. The old formation will slowly yield to the action of 
anew spirit. Silently, and unseen, it will penetrate the 
fibres of the people; when a deep heaving commotion 
will complete the change and shake the national founda- 
tions from their accustomed place. The old, decayed, 
and worn out elements, will be swept away in the storm, 
and will be succeeded by new forms of beauty and life. 
Such a social revolution is imminent for Russia, and with 
her for the whole Slavic family. The emancipation of 
Russia is an essential condition of the emancipation of 
Europe, and thus of the future harmonious and progres- 
sive activity of the European world.” 


— 


A Yrar Amone tue Turks. Or Sketches of Travel 
én the European and Asiatic Dominions of the Sultan, 
By Warington W. Smyth, M. A. Redfield. New 
York. 1854. [From J. W. Randolph, 121 Main 
Street. 


Mr. Smyth is an Englishman, and a descendant of the 
celebrated John Smith of immortal memory, the patro- 
nymic having suffered a change of equivalent vowels 
since the brave old days of Jamestown. 


between Englund and Turkey, that his account of the 
Mussulman is favorable. Mr. Smyth’s feelings towards 
the followers of the Sultan are very different from those 
ef his great ancestor when he cut off the memorable 
“three Turks’ heads” which appear upon the John Sinith 
arms. He looks upon them in the most catholic spirit, 
and is prompt to recognise their excellencies in all things. 
One great advantage Mr. Smythcertainly possesses over 
most of those who hurriedly prepare books to meet a 
sudden rush of popular interest—he writes very pure 
English and is evidently a scholar. 


History or Oriver Cromwe ce and the English Com- 
monwealth, from the Execution of Charles the First to 
the Death of Cromwell. By M. Guizot. Translated 
by Andrew B. Scobel. In Two Volumes. Philadel- 
phia: Blanchard & Lea. 1854. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


A work on Cromwell by Guizot must of necessity he 
worthy of the reader’s attention. The present volumes 
form the earliest portion of a complete treatise on the 
English Revolution, and have been rendered into English 
with commendable accuracy and elegance. 


We beg to acknowledge the receipt of the “ first Annu- 
al Report of the Board of Directors of the Petersburg 
Library Association,” setting forth the condition and pros- 
pects of that noble institution, whose usefulness and value 
we have already had occasion to recognise. From this 
Report it appears that there are 3,200 volumes in the Li- 
brary, that during the last winter a course of ten lectures 
were delivered weekly in the public hull and that the 
whole number of members of the Association is 340. We 


tejoice at the prosperity of a literary enterprise so honor- 


It may be in-| 
ferred from his place of birth and the existing relations | 





able to the taste and cultivation of the enlightened citi- 
zens of Petersburg, at the same time that we feel confi- 
dent that under such officers as now manage its affairs, it 
must continue to extend its sphere of operations and en- 
large its capacities for good. 


The Poems of Charles Churchill in Three Volumes, 
from the press of Little & Brown have been sent to us 
by Mr. A. Morris. The work is uniform with the excel- 
lent series of the British Poets which this enterprising 
Boston house have been engaged in publishing for some 
months past, and which we have already commended to 
our readers. Churchill was a singular compound of the 
bully and the Jitéerateur, a clergyman by profession and 
a sad sinner in practice, the dread of small dramatists and 
players and the reproach of good men among whom he 
moved. His character. has been well delineated by the 
Edinburgh Review in an article attributed to Macaulay, 
where the reader will also find a somewhat tart criticism 
of the notes to his Poems by Mr. Tooke. 


David Davidson, Esq., of New York city has sent us 
some exqnisite specimens of colored oil engravings, ex- 
ecuted after the patent process of Baxter, which we think 
the finest things of the kind we have ever seen. Among 
them are fruit and flower pieces of the most faithful and 
beautiful character, views of Lake and River Scenery, 
ilustrations of art in the Crystal Palace in Hyde Park, 
and copies of celebrated paintings by the old masters. 
Of the latter the Descent from the Cross, from Ruben’s 
immortal picture, is worthy of being hung up in a cabi- 
net. Mr. Davidson is the American agent for these en- 
gravings, and is prepared to furnish them in such quan- 
tities as may be desired. They are for sale in all the 
principal cities of the Union, as will be seen by a refer- 
ence to his advertisement on the Messenger cover. 


Mr. A Morris has in press and will shortly publish a 
work of fiction from the pen of a young lady of this city, 
whose occasional contributions to our periodical litera- 
ture have attracted the notice and secured the commen- 
dation of foreign critics. The novel is entitled “ Alone.” 
The scene is laid in Richmond, and the characters are 
taken from our native society, so that in one respect at 
least the work will be entitled to a favorable reception— 
as a home book. We have been honored with the peru- 
sal of same sheets of the story, from which we augur its 
abundant success. The volume will be ready in a few 
days. 


The fourth volume of Putnam’s beautiful edition of the 
works of Addison has just reached us through A. Merris 
of this city. We have already referred to the excellence 
of this edition in point of arrangement and completeness, 
and we do not doubt it will find a ready acceptance at 
the hands of the reading public. The present volume 
contains a large portion of the papers of the Spectator. 
One more volame remuins to complete the series, and 
this will be given, we learn, at an early day. 





